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MOTION PICTURES— 
World-Role in Time of Crisis 


By Natuan D. Goipen, Department of Commerce 


“The pen” has been described by a dis- 
tinguished Victorian writer as “mightier 
than the sword.” Today, the picture— 
whether still or moving—is admittedly 
advancing swiftly to a position of tre- 
mendous potency in this era when “the 
sword” takes the grim form of tanks, 
submarines, and bombing planes. The 
evil strategy of terror has made a somber 
and disastrous use of pictures, striving 
to portray the futility of resistance to 
ruthless, gross aggression. But the po- 
tentiality of motion pictures is equally 
great or greater when they depict the 
truth, the good life, and the soundest 
springs of aspiration and of human bet- 
terment. 

Motion pictures may be said to play an 
almost unique role in foreign commerce 
today, because they deal directly in such 
vital things as motives, hopes, endeavors, 
man’s intelligence and ways of life. Nu- 
merous and varied are the chords and 
ties by which the motion-picture indus- 
try and trade of the United States are 
bound into the complex fabric of a riven, 
struggling world. Plainly, the salient as- 
pects of these relationships deserve at- 
tention. 

Universally recognized as one of the 
major secrets of foreign-trade success is 
the willingness (and ability) of the maker 
of a line of goods to adjust his products 
to the tastes and preferences of oversea 
markets. And nowhere is the need for 
scrupulous weighing of foreign reactions 
so imperative as in motion pictures— 
where the basic, inherent qualities of the 
goods are not solely technical or mecha- 
nistic but deal directly with thoughts, 
emotions, impulses, attraction, and re- 
pulsion. Especially patent, here, is the 
necessity for seeing to it that exports 
create a favorable and not a harmful re- 
action. 


Vital Need for Careful Selection 
of “Export Pictures” 


At no time in its history has the United 
States motion-picture industry given 
more attentive consideration to this fac- 
tor than it is according at the present 
critical moment in world affairs. It fully 
realizes today that by no means all of 
the pictures turned out by Hollywood’s 
Studios are suitable for showing in Buenos 
Aires and Tegucigalpa and Calcutta and 
Johannesburg. The reason is not far to 
Seek, Like every other art, motion pic- 
tures assume the privilege of poetic li- 


How have motion-picture films depicting U. S. life affected 


U. S. export trade . 
pow of import trade . 


. What is the motion-picture industry’s 
..In what ways has the industry 


served the United States and the defense program? 


cense—they shift stresses, magnify or 
play down, often diverge in a measure 
from strict realism, high-light the vividly 
dramatic things at the expense of the 
more humdrum. 

In the great market that lies within 
our own borders, such divergences and 
occasional extravagances are understood. 
Having a solid background of knowledge 
of our national life, the audiences in this 
country instinctively “make allowances.” 
They shrewdly appraise just what has 
been necessary, in the making of the pic- 
ture, to achieve effects of romance, or 
glamour, or mordant drama of contrasts. 

But when a Hollywood picture is shown 
in the Andes or on the pampas or in the 
uplands of Australia, the situation is de- 
cidedly different. There, quite naturally, 
the audiences, in general, lack the de- 
tailed knowledge of American life that 








eet oe - 


would enable them to evaluate and dif- 
ferentiate, and to say “This of course is 
an exception or an exaggeration.” They 
are apt to take each and every scene 
quite literally—and to use it in forming 
their over-all estimate of the life of the 
United States and the position of this 
Nation in the great crises of the world. 


Urgent, therefore, is the need (as the 
industry understands) of selecting ex- 
port pictures carefully, so as to avoid 
creating false impressions abroad. In- 
creasingly, the industry appreciates the 
fact that export markets react unfavor- 
ably to pictures that play up scenes of 
sordid wretchedness, reckless lawbreak- 
ing, alleged social injustice, or any phase 
of squalid, shiftless life. Such stressing 
of exceptions admittedly is apt to injure 
the world position of the United States. 


Courtesy Columbia. 


Could U. S. gowns be more beautifully modeled? 
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Recognized, too, as of dubious desir- 
ability on foreign screens are portrayals 
of the other extreme—scenes of ultra- 
lavish luxury, gilded idleness, that are 
actually not at all typical of average 
American life. And some rather ex- 
travagantly “goofy,” uproarious screen 
comedies are likewise being scrutinized 
now with careful thought as to their ulti- 
mate effect on foreign audiences after 
the momentary laughter has subsided. 

Emphasized today as most desirable 
for foreign audiences are the hundreds 
of splendid pictures that give a reason- 
ably true impression of the soundness, 
wholesomeness, courage, perseverance, 
and idealism of the American people, to- 
day and in the past. These pictures, it is 
recognized, will best serve the United 
States in foreign markets, both in this 
period of emergency and over the long 
term. 

Accentuated attention is being given 
today, also, to the necessity of keeping 
pictures that portray foreign scenes and 
events (present-day or historical) as true 
to life as possible. It is realized that 
foreign susceptibilities must not be of- 
fended by erroneous depictions of cus- 
toms, traditions, and environment. End- 
less research today is devoted to the task 
of making foreign-locale films reflect 
real conditions. The appeal of the Holly- 
wood product, and its value in effectively 
cultivating good-neighborliness, is thus 
steadily enhanced. 


Trade Follows the Films 


“Silent salesman” is the term that has 
been frequently, and justly, applied to 
the setting and pictoral background of 
Hollywood’s motion pictures. What is 
really displayed here is an animated 


, . 
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catalog, with goods used by living people 
about whom there is unquestionably 
more romantic glamour than there is 
about any other group of persons in the 
world. Everywhere, people imitate the 
Hollywood stars and follow with keenest 
interest their activities, feelings, and 
preferences. Asa result, the articles that 
they handle in their films, the mer- 
chantable commodities by which they are 
surrounded on the screen, are rendered 
alluring to the audiences in every part 
of the world—and the influence On for- 
eign trade is noteworthy in many ways. 

It has been estimated that every week, 
in this country and in other parts of the 
world, 230,000,000 people see motion pic- 
tures. From the films they gain new 
ideas—keep abreast of new develop- 
ments—learn to want new things they 
see—are impelled to desire (and often to 
attain) new standards of living. Worthy 
of being strongly stressed is the fact that 
in normal times 70 percent of all motion 
pictures shown in foreign markets were 
of United States origin. That American 
sales abroad were materially aided by 
that fact admits of no doubt. 

When a woman of Cuba’s fashionable 
world attends a picture show in Habana 
and is irresistibly attracted by a gown on 
the screen worn by one of Hollywood’s 
brunette beauties, she may, quite con- 
ceivably, demand a similar dress in one 
of Habana’s shops, next day—and thus 
Hollywood’s position as supreme purveyor 
of ideas for smart frocks to the women of 
the free world is made perceptibly more 
firm. 

A farm woman of the South African 
veldt may go into Johannesburg and see 
in a picture theater a variety of ingen- 
ious, labor-saving kitchen gadgets. She 
decides she wants one or another of 








Courtesy Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Foreign audiences, observing furnishings, are moved to purchase U. S. export merchandise. 
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Courtesy RKO, 
Sales abroad— 


them; she asks for them at stores—and, 
thus, a market is widened. 

In Santiago, Chile, the proprietor of a 
great estate may see in a Hollywood pro- 
duction a stunning, eminently tastefy 
suite of modern furniture—and he sets 
out to acquire articles as nearly like these 
as possible for his house in the Centra] 
Valley. 

Gazing at a screen in Bombay, a Parsee 
woman may be struck with admiration 
for articles of personal adornment that 
are typically American—and a sale may 
result. The whole scenic investiture and 
dressing of any Hollywood film of con. 
temporary American life is likely to exert 
a merchandising influence in communi- 
ties on the Amazon, or in stores patron- 
ized by the riders of the white boats 
of Stockholm, or in the homes of sheep- 
raising families on the uplands of New 
South Wales. 

Moreover, it must be noted that, asa 
direct, frank selling instrumentality— 
naming names and specifying merits— 
the motion picture is being utilized effec- 
tively to acquaint the public in many 
foreign lands with the products of U.S. 
industries. 

This, then, is one phase of the foreign- 
trade relationship of Hollywood’s pic- 
tures. Foreign viewers of these films 
want American goods. But the converse 
is also true. Hollywood needs foreign 
products, as well as many commodities 
produced in the United States. 


Commodities Needed for Holly- 
wood Production 


Unquestionably there exists, even 
among some economists and students of 
business as well as among large segments 
of the general public, a rather serious 
lack of understanding as to certain vital 
aspects of the motion-picture industry. 
One feels that many Americans—even 
those who most keenly appreciate the 
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Courtesy MGM. 


byproduct of their work. 


yalue of this entertainment medium—do 
not quite fully realize its relationship of 
dependence on other productive indus- 
tries, other vital businesses, at home and 
throughout the world. 

Partly because of the natural empha- 
sis in studio publicity, and of the domi- 
nant interests stressed in fan magazines, 
people are inclined to think of motion 
pictures as being a creation chiefly of 
personality, emotion, “appeal,” acting 
ability, directorial skill, and similar in- 
tangible qualities of human character 
and spirit. Charm, fascination, and 
thrills, plus an adequate supply of cam- 
eras and film, seem to constitute in many 
minds the whole concept of what Holly- 
wood needs for its present-day produc- 
tion of morale-sustaining pictures. 

But such a concept is greatly at vari- 
ance with the actual situation. The ele- 
ments just mentioned are highly impor- 
tant, to be sure—but equally indispens- 
able for the production of motion pic- 
tures are great quantities and enormous 
varieties of ordinary merchandise such 
as lumber and wire, nails, canvas, and 
paints. 

The illusion-creating settings that an 
audience sees on the screen are not sum- 
moned up out of an imaginative realm by 
a conjuror’s want; they are built out of 
substantial materials from the world’s 
forests, mines, factories, farms—materi- 
als that come from Chile as well as from 
Minnesota, from the Federated Malay 
States as well as the State of Washington. 

The lighting that may impress the 
spectator as almost magical is cast by 
big lamps made of metal, glass, fila- 
ments. Chemistry as well as electricity 
plays a major role in the evocation of 
illusions. The technological require- 
ments for operating the sound-stages are 
aS vast as they are varied. Every branch 
of administration in this carefully or- 
ganized industry, each of the industry’s 
contributions to the physical comfort and 
well-being of its army of employees, is 
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based on the ready availability of diverse 
kinds of goods from the regular marts of 
trade—markets both in the United States 
and in the distant, exotic areas to which 
foreign commerce reaches. 

Astonishing in many ways, but actu- 
ally based on shrewd, conservative cal- 
culation, are the estimates of purchases 
for 1 year by the motion-picture studios 
of Hollywood. Some of these will be 
cited here. None of the materials listed 
are intended for new construction, all 
being required for maintenance and re- 
pair or directly in the production of film 
entertainment. 


Lumber, Metals, Electrical 
Equipment Vitally Essential 


The industry needs, in a twelvemonth, 
more than 20,000,000 feet of lumber and 
panels (wallboard), of which about 95 
percent is used in actual picture produc- 
tion—in addition to 5,700,000 feet of 
composition boards. The annual re- 
quirements of iron and steel (rounds, 
flats, shapes, sheets, cold-rolled, tubing, 
etc.) amount to 850 tons. It may be 
confidently stated that few or no sets 
are built or photographed in any Holly- 
wood studio without some iron or steel 
being employed in their construction— 
and these materials are used, besides, in 
wind machines, cranes, camera booms, 
and other apparatus essential to the cre- 
ation of motion-picture magic. 

Considerably more than a quarter of 
a million dollars’ worth of hardware is 
used yearly by this industry—the scope of 
these needs ranging from carriage bolts 
to piano wire, from solder to screws. And 
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to this assortment of miscellaneous hard- 
ware must be added more than 12,400 kegs 
of nails. 


Aluminum, brass, and copper and their 
alloys (in sheets, rounds, flats, and 
shapes) account for nearly 36,000 pounds 
of the material needed by Hollywood 
studios in the course of a year—along 
with almost 100,000 pounds of foundry 
metals, new and scrap aluminum, brass, 
copper, lead, zinc, tin, and babbitt. Vital 
to the work of making, repairing, and 
operating the studios’ precision machin- 
ery, and of devising countless props and 
pieces of equipment for the settings, are 
the 350 gross of tools—drills, taps, ream- 
ers, and comparable utensils—which the 
motion-picture industry needs every 
twelvemonth. 

More than 2,000,000 feet of electric wire 
and cable are needed yearly for produc- 
tion purposes, together with about $137,- 
000 worth of electric motors, batteries, 
and accessories—the batteries being ab- 
solutely essential for the cameras and for 
the operation of the entire sound-equip- 
ment system. 

Paints used annually in the industry 
(95 percent for actual production) reach 
the formidable totals of 158,000 gallons 
of one type and 254,000 pounds of another 
type. Rope and fiber used come to more 
than 360,000 pounds a year. Photo- 
graphic supplies for “still” pictures alone 
attain the impressive figure of $235,000 
yearly, and the annual value of the lab- 
oratory chemicals used (such as acetone, 
carbon tetrachloride, sulphuric and oxalic 
acids, chrome alum) is not less than 
$283,000. 


(Continued on p. 35) 


Courtesy United Artists. 


To create such spectacular effects as this Hollywood buys materials from all parts 
of the earth. 
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Italian Wartime Economy 


Part II—Food Production and Trade’ 


What measures have the Fascists undertaken to make Italy 


self-sufficient in foodstuffs . 


Italians been in this policy? 


A degree of self-sufficiency in food, 
estimated at 94 percent for recent years, 
has not eliminated the necessity of 
sizable imports of foodstuffs. Nor has it 
prevented Italy from experiencing sharp 
shortages during the war period despite 
stringent rationing measures. 

The explanation of this apparent para- 
dox lies in the unbalanced nature of 
Italian food production. Surpluses of 
fruits, nuts, vegetables, cheese, rice, and 
wine are offset by insufficient domestic 
production of such essential foods as 
wheat, and other cereals, meat, fish, oils, 
fats, and eggs. Even before the war this 
situation had led to the adoption of a 
fairly extensive control of production and 
trade in several leading products. Ital- 
ian participation in the conflict imme- 
diately intensified the supply problem 
by cutting off the very substantial im- 
port from overseas of several basic 
products. 


Nature of Italian Agricultural 


Production 


Out of a total area of 76,645,000 acres 
of land in Italy, only 7.6 percent is classi- 
fied as totally unproductive in the latest 
agricultural survey, but about four-fifths 
of the area is hilly or mountainous and 
not susceptible of intensive cultivation. 
Moreover, the area classed as productive 
includes woods, forests, and pasture land, 
So that the sown area amounts to only 
about 31,500,000 acres (about 40 percent 
of the total area), or less than three- 
fourths acre per capita. 

Hay and pasture lands account for 
about 19.5 percent of Italy’s surface and 
vineyards; and olive, fruit, and nut trees, 
etc., which are important both for local 
supply and for export, represent over 
7 percent. Wheat is by far the leading 
crop so far as acreage is concerned 
(12,426,000 acres in 1938) followed by corn 
(3,297,000 acres) and beans (2,861,000). 
Rice acreage is not large (367,000 acres 
in 1938) despite the present importance 
of the crop in Italian economy. Fresh 
vegetables, which through intensive cul- 
tivation are one of the leading items of 





1Part I of this series appeared in ForeIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 25, 1941. 


domestic consumption and export, oc- 
cupied only 630,000 acres in 1938. 

Owing to acreage limitations, the 
number of food crops of which Italy 
normally has a surplus over domestic 
requirements is rather small. Chief 
among these are citrus fruits, dried fruits 
and nuts, fresh fruit, rice, and potatoes. 
Deficiencies are the rule in grains and 
olive oil. 

The position of Italy with respect to 
wheat is of particular interest in view 
of the announced success of the attempt 
at self-sufficiency. Italian trade figures 
for 1938 reflect the position following 
the second most favorable wheat crop 
year on record (the 1938 crop was very 
slightly larger). In 1938 there was a 
net import of more than_ 6,000,000 
bushels of wheat after taking into ac- 
count the foreign trade in flour and 
semolina, of which there was an export 
excess on account of shipments to the 
colonies. 

Self-sufficiency, therefore, has never 
been complete, even under the most fav- 
orable circumstances. Wide consump- 
tion of Italian olive oil in the United 
States tends to create an erroneous im- 
pression regarding Italy’s position in 
this commodity. Italy has been both an 
importer and an exporter of edible olive 
oil but in every recent year imports have 
exceeded exports, the average for the 5- 
year period 1934-38 being 18,551,000 
pounds. Any interruption of supplies of 
Olive oil (imports are principally from 
Spain and French North Africa) is of 
serious consequence, owing to its posi- 
tion as a staple in Italian diet and the 
impossibility of substituting from do- 
mestic supplies other edible vegetable 
oils of which also Italy is a net importer 
(mainly in the form of oilseeds). 


Crops in the War Period 


The ban on publication of economic 
statistics since the outbreak of the pres-~- 
ent war has not been applied fully in 
connection with crop returns, and con- 
sequently fairly adequate data are avail- 
able for 1939 and 1940, either from pub- 
lished data or from statements of Gov- 
ernment officials. 


. How successful have the 


The following table compares agricul. 
tural production in 1939 and 1940 with 
the 5-year average for 1931-35: 




















te 1931-35 = 
Commodity average 1939 1940 
Wheat !__ 1,000 bushels 277,140 | 293,285 | 7 280, a9 
Rice.....1,000 pounds. |{1, 507, 320 |1, 680, 448 | 1, 853, 359 
Rye. _...1,000 bushels 6, 281 5, 950 5, 998 
Barley - - .. do 10, 300 10, 816 10, 056 
Oats. .. do 38, 015 37, 690 39, 218 
Corn : ..do....| 104,528 101, 641 135, 008 
Potatoes do....| 88,524] 102,155] 21a 
Tomatoes } 
1,000 pounds. -/1, 818, 354 |1, 931,318 | 2, 444, 813 
Sugar beets | 
1,000 metrie tons 2,418 | 2, 671 5, 00 
1 The wheat crop reached a record high of 297,317,000 
bushels in 1938 and was nearly as large in 1937. Unfavor. 
able weather was primarily responsible for the decline in 
1940 
2 This revised ficure is from an Italian press item of 
Sept. 2%, 1941. This item states that the 1941 crop 
amounted to only 262,717,000 bushels, the 1940 and 124} 
crops being the smallest since the beginning of the “battle 
of grain.”’ 


The foregoing crops may be conven- 
iently divided into surplus and deficiency 
products, only rice, potatoes, and to- 
matoes belonging in the Jatter group, 
Wheat, as already mentioned, falls 
slightly short of normal requirements 
even in the best years, and the crop for 
1940 (and for 1941, according to official 
statements repeated in the Italian press) 
was somewhat below the 1931-35 average 
recorded before the “battle of grain” was 
well under way. 

Italy does not rank high as either pro- 
ducer or consumer of rye, but about 7 per- 
cent of the normal consumption is im- 
ported. Barley imports in recent years 
have averaged about 3,500,000 bushels to 
supplement production of slightly over 
10,000,000 bushels. Imports have repre- 
sented roughly 15 percent of the oats 
consumed. Although larger amounts of 
corn have been imported than of any 
other grain except wheat, production is 
also larger and imports have represented 
less than 5 percent of consumption. 

Production of grains, except corn, in 
1940 was not appreciably larger than the 
averages cited for 1931-35 and generally 
adverse weather conditions probably re- 
duced the grain crops somewhat in 1941. 
Per capita sugar consumption has never 
been high in Italy and on the average 
the output approximates requirements. 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Latin America and the Export-Import Bank 


We Americans are an enthusiastic 
people and when we decide to embrace a 
cause or & Movement we enter into the 
spirit of the Thing in a Big Way. At 
the moment our interest in Latin Amer- 
ica is wonderful to behold! The welter 
of books, articles, speeches, good-will 
missions, and the like, is almost confusing 
to some of our own people—and must be 
just a little mystifying to our Good 
Neighbors. In fact, it has been hinted 
to me by some of my friends in South 
America that the almost too ardent woo- 
ing by Uncle Sam has unhappily given 
rise to some question regarding his good 
intentions! 


Good Inter-American Relations 


Actually the political relationship be- 
tween the United States and the other 
American Republics has never been 
better. That this can truthfully be said 
in these days of international brigandage 
is real evidence that there is still some 
hope for a decent world. 


But cordial relations between coun- 
tries, as between individuals, do not just 
happen. Rather they are the result of 
mutual respect, helpfulness and physical 
well-being. 

The Good Neighbor conception is ex- 
cellent but, as I was once told, you “can’t 
eat a Good Neighbor.” Or stated another 
way, in order to have real hemispheric 
solidarity, and the things which go with 
it, we must have a prosperous hemi- 
sphere. 


I have no illusions about the difficulties 
involved in realizing such an objective. 
But I will say this, that the more I am 
able to learn about the people and coun- 
tries of Latin America the more certain 
Iam that the job can be done. 

On my first trip throughout Latin 
America I heard it said several times that 
this or that country would “always be 
a land with a wonderful future.” This 
may be true, but within the past 5 or 6 
years I have personally seen progress in 
many places—but especially in Brazil, the 
Argentine, and Colombia—which the 
most optimistic persons would not have 
believed possible. 

Unfortunately, these vast spaces are 
lacking either adequate highways or rail- 
roads; and therein lies the major ob- 
Sstacle to the economic development of 
Latin America. This situation, however, 
has been boldly challenged by the air- 
Plane. Already there are 100,000 miles of 
Scheduled air routes in Central and South 
America. Busy inland cities, marvelous 
vacation grounds—the Chilean and Ar- 
gentine lake regions—swanky watering 
places—Pocas de Caldes and Caxambau 


Pertinent paragraphs from a speech by Warren Lee Pierson, 
President, Export-Import Bank, before the Twenty-Eighth 
Annual Bankers Forum Dinner of the American Institute 
of Banking, Hotel Roosevelt, Monday, December 1, New 


York City 


in Brazil, can now be reached by air- 
plane in a few hours. 


U.S. Export Loan Program 


The Congress of the United States has 
recognized the need for a governmental 
financial policy which will contribute to 
the economic Strength of the Western 
Hemisphere and, to that end, has granted 
the Export-Import Bank authority to 
lend up to 500,000,000 dollars. 

My own experience has been that there 
is nothing to equal “across the table” 
dealings to promote the kind of collabora- 
tion which is based upon mutual respect. 
Unlike some meetings which are widely 
heralded these days, there are no red car- 
pets, flags, or guards of honor in our 
negotiations. The weapons displayed 
seldom go beyond a well-filled brief case 
and a few sharp pencils. Even so, I be- 
lieve that many of the agreements 
reached will outlive the “transcendental 
diatribes” from Europe to which we have 
become all too accustomed. 

As in our own country, there has been 
considerable mixture of races below the 
Rio Grande, but whether Portuguese, 
Spanish, Italian, or French, the dominant 
strain in those responsible for govern- 
ment is Latin. We find, therefore, that 
the mentality of those with whom we 
deal is characterized by an _ enviable 
amount of logical shrewdness—of which 
they are very proud. When, as some- 
times is the case, the Latin blood has be- 
come mingled with that of the American 
Indian, this shrewdness may be sharp- 
ened with a dash of suspicion and with 
more than a dash of stubborn pride. 

But what, you may ask, has heredity 
and blood streams to do with the prosaic 
details of banking? The answer is: “A 
lot,”” because we must expect that every- 
thing we do and say to our southern 
friends will be weighed upon the scales 
of self-interest with the cool detachment 
of an hardened executioner. That the 
“weighing in” process is accompanied by 
delightful and, indeed, honest expressions 
of friendship is entirely beside the point. 
The controlling emotion will be one of 
self-interest. 

I have concluded that we must give the 
Latin American credit for being, not only 
a courteous, cultured gentleman, but an 


exceedingly practical businessman. He 
is a natural trader. He is not only quite 
able to take excellent care of himself in 
any negotiations, but will expect you to 
deal yourself some good cards also. 

The average Good Neighbor, in other 
words, loves a deal—especially a good 
deal. He enjoys sitting around the table, 
and knows a good finesse when he sees 
one. Furthermore, with him, time is not 
of the essence. He doesn’t expect, or 
even desire, to build Rome inaday. And, 
what is also important, he understands 
and appreciates a definite quid pro quo. 
To his logical mind, anything smacking 
too much of the Christmas tree is suspect. 

I would not have you think from what 
I have said that the Bank adopts a cold- 
blooded, pawn-shop approach to applica- 
tions for credit. On the contrary, we 
really try to make loans—whether for a 
thousand-dollar tractor or a mountain- 
type locomotive—which we feel will bene- 
fit the country. 

Obviously, it is not always desirable to 
adhere to the lending standards of a 
private institution. Our stockholders are 
all the people of the United States. We 
feel that they will be properly served if, 
in addition to having a loan repaid, they 
receive intangible dividends in the fact 
that the United States has been able to 
assist the economic development of sister 
republics. 

At the same time we keep in mind that 
we are not operating an eleemosynary in- 
stitution, and that the word “bank” ap- 
pears in our name. 

But what about some of the things we 
hear so often, such as “inter-American 
trade is unnatural” and that “Europe is 
Latin America’s economic partner?” 

The propagandists of the Totalitarian 
States love to repeat these shibboleths. 
And, unfortunately, many people in the 
United States have swallowed them— 
without a thought. 


Latin American Attitude 


True it is that, if the Latin Americans 
were content to be the economic slaves 
of Europe and were willing to maintain 
a semicolonial psychology, Europeans 
doubtless would be well pleased. Had 
the United States, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, been satisfied to 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Although most seaports of China as 
well as interior trade centers are occu- 
pied by the Japanese, the Inspector Gen- 
eral of Customs continues to publish 
trade returns for all China, other than 
Manchuria. This may give the impres- 
sion that China’s Maritime Customs 
service is still unified. 

In point of fact, however, while the 
Customs has maintained its headquar- 
ters in Shanghai and its routine system 
of collecting trade statistics through the 
offices of the Customs Commissioners at 
the various ports, it has really lost much 
of its former effectiveness. With various 
ports under the control of Japanese 
military authorities or “puppet” govern- 
ments, the Customs is no longer free to 
supervise the movement of all merchan- 
dise traffic nor to decide the manner in 
which inward and outward shipments 
should be assessed. 


China’s Unrecorded Trade 


A study of the statistics of China’s 
foreign trade reveals that recorded fig- 
ures no longer give a complete picture 
of its actual size and distribution. A 
very large proportion of China’s imports 
from Japan, and from non-yen-bloc 
countries as well, are not recorded in the 
Customs statistics. These unrecorded 
items include purchases by the National 
Government at Chungking for govern- 
mental use, and such imports by Japa- 
nese authorities as their forces require 
for use in China. 

No information as to the probable size 
of this trade has ever been published. 
During 1940, however, no merchandise 
was recorded by the Chinese Maritime 
Customs as having been sent to or re- 
ceived from yen-bloc countries at the 
Japanese-held ports of Ichang, Shasi, 
Hankow, Santuao, Kongmoon, Samshui, 
and Pakhoi. Only a small quantity of 
imports from yen-bloc countries were 
recorded at the Japanese-held ports of 
Foochow, Swatow, Lappa, and Kiung- 
chow, while no exports to those areas 
were listed. 

At Canton, a Japanese-held port at 
which some trade with yen-bloc countries 
was recorded, the function of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs was restricted after 
October 1938 to importations and ex- 
portations of supplies for resident third- 
power nationals. On April 20, 1940, the 
Pearl River was reopened to limited com- 
mercial shipping, but it was not until 
October 15 that imports and exports of 
commercial cargo by Japanese seagoing 
vessels became subject to Customs con- 
trol. 

For a period of 2 years, therefore, a 
large quantity of commercial shipments 
handled by whe Japanese never appeared 
in the Customs returns for Canton. Even 
now the movement of military supplies 
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Significance of China’s 


by the Japanese is not subject to control 
by the Customs. A similar situation has 
existed and still applies at other Japa- 
nese-held ports. 

According to the Maritime Customs re- 
corded merchandise imports from yen- 
bloc areas—which include Japan, Tai- 
wan, Chosen, and Manchuria—totaled 
217,000,000 gold units in 1940, or about 
593,000,000 yen. Official trade statistics 
of the yen-bloc countries, however, show 
recorded exports to China of the value 
of about 925,000,000 yen. 

These figures suggest that imports into 
China from yen-bloc countries to the ex- 
tent of 330,000,000 yen were not recorded 
in China’s import trade statistics. In 
addition to this trade, there also en- 
tered China considerable quantities of 
goods which were not recorded in the 
statistics of either the senders or the 
receiver, and further adjustment should 
be made for this. Accordingly, imports 
into all China from yen-bloc areas in 
1940 very possibly exceeded a value of 
1,000,000,000 yen. 


Adjustments in Recorded Trade 


Besides failing to give a true picture 
of the actual size of China’s foreign trade, 
the recorded figures do not represent the 
value of imports and exports in a single 
monetary unit. This results from the 
fact that throughout the ports of China 
a variety of currencies are used and arbi- 
trary methods of fixing exchange rates 
for purposes of Customs valuation have 
been introduced. Values of recorded 
imports are reported in Customs gold 
units,’ but the method of calculation of 
gold unit equivalents differs in North 
China, Shanghai, and Chinese-controlled 
ports. For example, a metric quintal of 
wheat (220.46 pounds) imported into 
Tientsin may be valued by the Customs 
at 22.50 gold units, whereas the impor- 
tation of a like unit of wheat into Shang- 
hai would be valued at 5.00 gold units. 
The trade returns for the whole of 
China, as published monthly or annually 
by the Statistical Department under the 
Inspector General at Shanghai, would 
register these two imports as two quintals 
of wheat imported into China at a valua- 
tion of 27.50 gold units. 


1The Customs gold unit, while not coined, 
has a theoretical fine gold content of 
0.0193504 ounce and fluctuates in value with 
the price of gold abroad and other changing 
factors. It was established in order to safe- 
guard customs duties (which secure a large 
volume of China’s foreign obligations) 
against changes in the value of silver. 

In addition to its use in calculating pay- 
ment of import duties, the Customs gold unit 
is also used for measuring the value of im- 
ports. For appraisal of merchandise imported 
into China at Tientsin, the gold unit was 
equal to approximately $US0.15 in April 1941, 
as compared with a value of $US0.67725 at 
Shanghai. 


Similarly, export trade totals expresseq 
in Chinese national yuan do not allow 
for the different exchange values of the 
yuan in Shanghai, in North China unger 
the Japanese-sponsored systems of trade 
and exchange control, and in Free Ching 
ports under Chungking’s official regula. 
tions. For this reason, in calculating 
the values in United States currency 
for China’s recorded import and export 
trade, published periodically in Foretey 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, adjustments are 
made to allow for these differences in 
value placed upon the Customs gold unit 
and the Chinese national yuan in the 
different administrative areas in China, 

It has also been found necessary to 
separate the trade returns for China, as 
published by the Statistical Department 
of the Customs, into the following exter- 
nal divisions: Trade with non-yen-bloc 
countries, and trade with yen-bloc coun. 
tries, which include Japan, Taiwan, 
Chosen, and Kwangtung Leased Terri- 
tory. This has been done because the 
methods of determining the gold unit 
values of trade with yen-bloc countries 
are different from those employed for 
evaluating the trade of non-yen-bloc 
countries, and a different method of 
arriving at values is employed in North 
China from that in use at Shanghai. 

Moreover, the methods of payment for 
goods in yen-bloc trade and in non-yen- 
bloc trade are different—one involving 
yen-bloc currency clearances and the 
other involving foreign exchange trans- 
actions. At times it is necessary to 
make arbitrary adjustments based upon 
knowledge of actual market values (as 
opposed to the fictitious values often 
stated in the statistics). 


Conversion Factors” Employed 


in Estimating Value of Trade 


in April 1941 


For an example of the methods em- 
ployed in compiling the estimated equiv- 
alent values in United States currency 
of Chinese recorded trade, the month of 
April 1941 has been selected. Gross im- 
ports for the month were reported by the 


Customs as amounting to 88,937,000 | 


Customs gold units, while exports were 
valued at 257,759,000 standard dollars. 
The conversion factors used in arriving 
at estimated equivalent values in United 
States currency for recorded imports 


2The conversion factors employed in this 
estimate of the equivalent dollar value of 
China’s trade have not taken into considera- 
tion all the factors involved in the anomalous 
situations in China. It is believed, howevef, 
that the results obtained are an approxima- 
tion of the values, whereas the values given in 
the Customs Returns of Trade are not. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign Trade Returns 


from non-yen-bloc countries were as 
follows: 
IMPORT VALUATIONS 


North China (including Tientsin, Tsingtao, 
Chefoo, Chinwangtao, Lungkow, and Weihai- 
wei). —In North China the Customs gold unit 
in April was valued at 2.707 “FRB” yuan and 
the April monthly average exchange value at 
Tientsin of the Chinese national yuan— 
not FRB yuan but arbitrarily treated as at 
par with the FRB yuan for Customs pur- 

s—was $US0.0554, making the Customs 
gold unit for that month equivalent to 
$US0.15. 

Shanghai—-The Customs gold unit, as 
computed by the Shanghai Customs, had an 
average exchange value for April of $US0.67725 
(as compared with the value of $US0.15 com- 

uted at Tientsin). This valuation was 
based on the theoretical fine gold content of 
the unit (60.1866 centigrams of pure gold) 
at the official United States price of gold of 
$US35.00 per troy ounce. 

Other Japanese-occupied Ports in Central 
and South China (including Canton, Han- 
kow, Foochow, Amoy, and others) —The same 
exchange value of the Customs gold unit as 
employed at Shanghai was used in making 
conversions. 

Chinese-controlled Ports (including Kow- 
loon, a “Free China’’ Customs station located 
within the British leased territory on the 
mainland opposite the island of Hong 
Kong) —The Customs gold unit (as computed 
by the Central Bank of China) had an aver- 
age value for April of $US0.66. This was 
based on the London price of gold in sterling, 
as converted into United States currency on 
the basis of the New York sterling rate 


Factors employed in arriving at esti- 
mated equivalent for April imports from 
yen-bloc countries in Japanese yen were 
as follows: 


North China.—The Customs gold unit was 
valued arbitrarily at ¥2.707 at North China 
ports (FRB yuan being Officially at par with 
the Japanese yen). 

Shanghai.—-The Customs gold unit was 
valued at ¥2.88625. This valuation was based 
upon the Customs gold unit of $US0.67725 
and the official Japanese-dollar exchange 
rate of slightly less than 231, cents. 

Other Japanese-occupied Ports.—The ex- 
change rate employed at Shanghai was used 
in making conversions 


Exports from China were similarly 
subject to a variety of valuations, and the 
conversion factors used in estimating 
the value of exports to ron-yen-bloc 
countries in United States currency were 
as follows: 


EXPORT VALUATIONS 


North China.—At North China ports ex- 
ports are valued in “FRB” yuan, which in 
April commanded an average premium of 
about 72 percent over Chinese national yuan. 
For the month national yuan had an average 
exchange value of $US0.0554, giving the FRB 
yuan indirectly an average foreign exchange 
value of $US0.0953. Allowing for approxi- 
mately a 30-percent adjustment for under- 
valuation, the rate was thus $US0.12387. 
However, as the average link rate for FRB 
yuan in April in North China was approxi- 
mately $US0.12, this figure was used for the 
conversion operation, being regarded as close 
enough for the purpose. 

Shanghai.—_The average open market value 
for the yuan in April was $US0.0525. Allow- 
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ing about a 15 percent adjustment for under- 
valuation, the Shanghai yuan was valued at 
$US0.06 as the conversion factor for arriving 
at the United States dollar equivalent. 

Chinese-occupied Ports——-The yuan value 
of Chinese government-controlled export 
commodities was converted at the official rate 
of $US0.30, and the balance was converted at 
the ordinary Chinese government export con- 
trol rate of $US0.07. 


Exports to yen-bloc countries were 
converted into local yen at the following 
rates: 

North China.—The FRB yuan is arbitrarily 
at parity with the yen. 

Shanghai.—The Chinese national yuan had 
an average value, in Japanese military scrip, 
of 0.49272 yen in April, 1 military yen being 
equal to 2.02955 yuan. 

Other Occupied Ports——The Shanghai rate 
was used in making conversions. 


Estimated Value of Trade in 
April 1941 


On the basis of the above methods of 
valuation, the recorded trade of China 
during April 1941 was adjusted as fol- 
lows: 


Imports Into China During April 1941 


{All figures in thousands} 





Value in Value 


Value in | United jin Japa 


Iten J States nese 
currency | yen 
From non-yen-bloe coun- 
tries 
Into North China 
ports... ? 21,715 
(1 GU =approximate- 
ly $USO.15 - | $3, 257 
Into Shanghai | $1,939 
(1 GU =$U80.67725) - 21, 631 
Into other occupied 
ports 400 
(1 GU =$US0.67725). 27) 
Into Chinese-con- 
trolled ports 16, 826 
(1 GU =$US0.66 7 11, 105 
| 
Total imports from | 
non-yen-bloc | 
countries . 70, 880 36, 264 
From yen-bloe countries: ! | 
Into North China | 
ports. | 14,092 
(1 GU =2.707 yen) name 38, 147 
Into Shanghai_-. 2, 808 F 
(1 GU =2.88625 yen). _|_-- 8, 364 
Into other occupied | 
ports. . j 1, 067 : 
(1 GU =2.88625 eat 3, O80 
Into Chinese-con 
trolled ports 
Total imports from 
yen-bloc coun- 
tries. ; | 18, 057 49, 591 





! The detailed statistics of imports into North China 
ports, and into other Japanese-occupied ports, from the 
yen-bloc countries for any particular month are now no 
longer published—the Japanese authorities withholding 
these statistics apparently in order tu prevent ‘economic 
espionage,’’ as was stated to be their reason for suppress- 
ing Manchurian trade statistics. Figures in the above 
table, representing yen-bloc trade by China zones, were 
arrived at by deducting the known figure for Shanghai 
imports from yen-bloe countries from the figure repre- 
senting total imports into China from the yen-bloc coun- 
tries, and then by estimating the division of the result 
between North China ports and other occupied ports 
in Central and South China. 
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Exports From China During April 1941 


[All figures in thousands] 





Value in| Value 
| United | in 
States | local 


| Value in 
Item Chinese 


yuan | currency yen 
| 
Tonon-yen-bloc countries: 
From North China 
ports ; 24, 236 |----------] 
(1 yuan=approxi- | | | 
mately $US0.12)_ iekieeaees) eet 
From Shanghai_-. 1 154, 482 } 


(1 yuan=approxi- 
mately $US0.06)_ . 
From other occupied 

ports. _. 695 | 
(1 yuan=approxi- | 
mately $US0.06) _- 
From Chinese-con- 
trolled ports -_. 
(On Chinese Govern- 
ment-controlled ex- | 
ports the official | 
rate, 1 yuan= | } 
$U80.30) _ __- 2 7, 800 
Balance at ordinary 
Chinese Govern- 
ment export con- 
trol rate (1 yuan= 
$US0.07)__- aS) By a * 100 | 


8 


Total exports to | 
non-yen-bloc | } 
countries... -- 206, 742 | 


‘o yen-bloc countries: 3 
From North China_- 17, 830 
(1 yuan=1 yen)..-_-- 
From Shanghai... __ 
(1 yuan=0.49272 mili- 
tary scrip yen) .._.- 
From other occupied 
Oo SSS 3, 000 
(1 yuan =0.49272 mili- | 
tary scrip yen) -- 


29, 963 


Total exports to 
yen-bloc coun- 


tries. .- 50, 793 acon} Sues 





' Recorded exports were valued at 154,706,000 gold 
units. However, if the value of goods reimported from 
abroad are deducted, the figure is reduced to 154,482,000 
gold units. 

+ Of exports of the value of 27,329,000 yuan, nearly 
26,000,000 yuan represented tung oil and other Chinese 
Government-controlled export commodities. These 
were converted at the official rate of $US0.30, and 
equaled $US7,800,000. The balance of 1,329,000 yuan 
was converted at the ordinary Chinese Government 
export control rate of $US0.07 to equal roughly $US8100,000 

3’ The detailed statistics of exports from North China 
ports. and from other Japanese-occupied ports in Central 
and South China to yen-bloc countries for any par- 
ticular month are no longer published. Figures in the 
above table, representing the yen-bloc trade by China 
zones, were arrived at by deducting the known figure 
for Shanghai exports to yen-bloc countries from the 
figure representing total exports from China to the 
yen-bloc countries, and then by estimating the division 
of the result between North China ports and other 
occupied ports in Central and South China. 


Summary of the Value of China’s 
Foreign Trade in April 1941 


If gross imports during April 1941, 
valued at 88,937,000 Customs gold units, 
were converted into United States cur- 
rency at the rate for the Customs gold 
unit used for valuation purposes at 
Shanghai of $US0.67725, they would be 
equal to approximately $US60,233,000. 
However, on the basis of the methods of 
valuation used above the estimated value 
of China’s imports from non-yen-bloc 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 


Commerce. 
Aden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Licenses Required for All Imports.— 
The import license requirement for all 
goods imported into Aden from non- 
Empire areas and Canada, Newfound- 
land, and Hong Kong has been extended 
to all goods of any origin by an order 
published in the Aden Official Gazette of 
July 19, 1941. 


Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Argentina and Italy Sign Agreement 
on Purchase of Ships —Details have now 
been released relative to the agreement 
signed August 25, 1941, by the Argentine 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Ital- 
ian Ambassador on behalf of their re- 
spective countries for the transfer of 16 
Italian merchant vessels to the Argen- 
tine Government. A summary of the 
provisions of the agreement follows: 

The first section provides that “The 
Italian Government sells the entire fleet 
of Italian ships laid up in Argentine ports 
to the Argentine Government, the latter 
undertaking not to use such vessels in fa- 
vor of the belligerent powers and against 
Italy and her allies.” 

Eight of the 16 ships are to be sold 
outright and 8 are to be sold with the 
Italian Government having the option 
to reacquire them within a period of 6 
months from the end of the war. Fifty 
percent of the purchase price of the ves- 
sels is to be in Treasury bills in lire to 
be deposited in the Central Bank of the 
Argentine Republic to the order of the 
Italian Government. The remaining 50 
percent is to be in the form of a credit in 
lire in favor of the Italian Government 
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which will be paid at the end of the war 
and must be used entirely in the pur- 
chase of Argentine products. Interest 
at the rate of 2.25 percent per annum is 
to be carried by both the Treasury bills 
in lire and the amount of the credit. 

The Treasury bills, the interest there- 
on, and the interest on the credit, will 
remain deposited in the Central Bank 
of the Argentine Republic, and until the 
end of the war will not be used in finan- 
cial operations of any kind. When freely 
disposable, such bills will be used in the 
first instance to meet the payments 
which the Italian Government will re- 
quire in the event it exercises its option 
rights to repurchase eight of the vessels 

The bill submitted to the Argentine 
Congress approving the agreement also 
contains financial provisions to put it into 
effect and grants the Executive Power 
administrative authority to operate the 
vessels until a national mercantile-ma- 
rine law is passed. Ninety percent of the 
net profits derived from the operation of 
the ships is to be used to establish a fund 
for the redemption of the debt incurred 
in connection with the original purchase 
of the vessels. The remaining 10 per- 
cent of the net profits will be applied 
toward a fund for stimulating the growth 
and development of the national mer- 
chant marine. 


Belgian Congo 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Commission of Supply Established to 
Regulate Essential Imports and Ez- 
ports—A Commission of Supply for the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi has 
been established by ordinance No. 352 
A.E. of July 29, published in the Bulletin 
Administratif No. 15 of August 10, and 
retroactively effective from August 1, 
1941. 

The new Commission is to advise the 
Governor General as to supply and use of 
all articles necessary for war purposes 
and for economic needs. In addition, it 
will advise concerning the issuance of 
export permits for such necessities. 
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Belgium 


Economic Conditions 


INCREASED EMPLOYMENT IN COAL MIning 
ATTEMPTED 


To maintain and if possible increase 
the number of persons employed in the 
various phases of coal mining in Belgium. 
a variety of measures have been promul- 
gated by the authorities of occupation in 
an ordinance of September 30, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Verordnungsblatt for Bel- 
gium and North France of October 3, 
effective October 1, 1941. 


This ordinance provides that no exist- 
ing labor contract in the coal mining and 
affiliated industries can be terminated 
before March 31, 1942, and that other 
industries cannot employ persons former- 
ly employed in the coal-mining industry 
unless official permission is secured. It 
also authorizes the payment of a premium 
to miners who have remained in the em- 
ploy of the same company for more than 
1 year, as well as a bonus of 1,000 francs 
to persons accepting employment as 
underground miners who have not previ- 
ously worked in that capacity. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hides, Skins, Leather, Leather Manu- 
factures, and Tanning Extracts: Import 
Restrictions Established." 

Seed Grains and Legumes: Centralized 
Control of Imports Established 


Bolivia 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The Govern- 
ment-approved exchange rate of 43 boli- 
vianos to the dollar has not yet been 
put into effect, and considerable discus- 
sion is now being heard with reference 
to the possible promulgation of a decree 
establishing the rate at 40 bolivianos to 
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the dollar, instead of 43. This rate could 
no doubt be maintained without much 
difficulty if the Government’s reserve of 
dollars and gold is as much as is cur- 
rently reported; it is stated that the total 
reserve has been increased from $6,000,- 
000 or $7,000,000 to approximately $14,- 
000,000 within the past 6 or 8 months. 

The foreign-exchange position is suf- 
ficiently strong, so that none of the local 
panks is taking advantage of the new 
plan of the Export-Import Bank for 
assisting in the financing of exports from 
the United States to Latin America, Lo- 
cal banks are understood to have on 
deposit in New York an amount more 
than adequate to cover all requests from 
local merchants for loans to finance im- 
portations in those cases where advance 
payment is requested by United States 
exporters. 

This extremely favorable position is 
due entirely to sales of minerals in the 
United States and Great Britain. Thus, 
according to the latest report of the 
Banco Central, obligatory exchange de- 
liveries by the miners (a fixed percentage 
of the exchange derived from the sale 
of minerals) during the first 6 months 
of 1941 amounted to $7,537,000 and 
£1,314,000, or a total in dollars of $12,- 
833,000, compared with deliveries during 
the same period of 1940 of $272,000 and 
£2,271,000, or a total dollar value of 
$9,432,000. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The sale of dol- 
lar export bills increased during the 2 
weeks ended November 15. The favor- 
able trend of exports of minerals to the 
United States showed no signs of slacken- 
ing. British purchases of meat products 
accounted for the further improvement 
in the sterling-area position of the Bank 
of Brazil. 


Transport and Communication 


Brazil Modifies Load-Line Regula- 
tions —Considering the necessity of util- 
izing the maximum possible transporta- 
tion capacity, because of shortage of mer- 
chant vessels, the Brazilian Government 
decreed during October a modification in 
the load-line regulations on Brazilian 
merchant ships for the duration of the 
present emergency. A summary of the 
provisions of the decree is as follows: 

Article 1: During the present emer- 
gency, Brazilian vessels will have the 
option of loading— 

(a) Up to the tropical load line instead 
of the summer load line, when the latter 
is applicable. 

(b) Up to the fresh-water tropical load 
line instead of the tropical load line, 
when the latter is applicable. 

Article 2: The relaxation of loading 
regulations shall not be applicable to ves- 
sels that transport lumber on deck and 
are marked and utilize the corresponding 
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load line, or those that have a length of 
330 feet, corresponding to 100.65 meters, 
or less, when in Zones 1 or 2, as defined in 
the International Convention on load 
lines. 

Article 3: The freeboard certificates of 
the vessels shall be visaed by the Port 
Captains of the port of registry of the 
ship or in the port where the voyage 
begins. The visas are to be valid for one 
round trip. 

Article 4: Structural alterations, con- 
sidered indispensable by the authorities 
in individual cases to permit a greater 
loading, shall be made. 

Article 5 is of particular interest be- 
cause it provides that there will be 
granted, in Brazilian ports, to vessels of 
any other contracting party to the In- 
ternational Convention of load lines, the 
same treatment, as regards increased 
loading, as is conceded to Brazilian ves- 
sels in the ports of that contracting 
party, provided that the freeboard cer- 
tificates of those vessels are visaed for 
the increased loading, as indicated previ- 
ously. 


British Guiana 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—The selling rate for sight 
drafts on New York remains at 1.20125 
British Guiana dollars to the United 
States dollar. There is no delay in ex- 
change remittances with respect to 
authorized imports. 


British Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Exchange is re- 
portedly being authorized promptly for 
the payment of merchandise imported 
into the Colony under prior authorization 
of the Import Control Office. The local 
branch of a Canadian bank reports that 
payments are now being made in prac- 
tically all instances against sight drafts. 


British West Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Jamaica Exchange—The exchange 
rate for sight drafts on New York con- 
tinues at $4.01 to the pound. Exchange 
for imports from the United States is 
limited to goods for which import licenses 
have been granted. Exchange conditions 
cause no delay in remittances in pay- 
ment for goods for which import licenses 
have been granted. 

Dollar exchange for purposes other 
than imports is tightly restricted. It is 
allowed for travel only when the journey 
is for urgent business reasons, or for 
necessary medical] attention of a nature 
which cannot be had in Jamaica, or for 
other purposes considered necessary by 
the Finance Board. 
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Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


New Plant-Protection Ordinance Pro- 
mulgated.—The Governor of the British 
Virgin Islands is authorized to require 
sanitary certificates for imported plants 
or the inspection of plants for either im- 
portation or exportation, and to prohibit, 
restrict, or regulate the importation of 
any plant or animal material or other 
agents considered likely to spread infec- 
tion—by provisions of Plant Protection 
Ordinance No. 4 of October 30, published 
in the Leeward Islands Gazette, Novem- 
ber 6, 1941. A previous plant-protection 
ordinance of 1897 is repealed by the new 
ordinance. 


Burma 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Radio Receiver Parts: Import Restric- 
tions Relaxed.—Component parts of ra- 
dio receiving sets, with certain excep- 
tions, may now be imported into Burma 
from the United States under import li- 
cense, according to a report from Ran- 
goon. The importation of spare paris, 
as well as complete receiving sets, had 
been prohibited since May 31, 1941. 

Licenses, on the basis of a percentage 
of the total value of complete wireless 
sets or amplifiers imported by the appli- 
cant for license during the period April 
1, 1940, to March 31, 1941, will be issued 
only if the parts are ordered from a fac- 
tory manufacturing wireless receivers or 
amplifiers of a kind previously imported 
by the applicant and provided they are 
catalogued replacement parts. 

The importation of the following spare 
parts will not be permitted: Single or 
multigaged variable condensers; com- 
plete loud speakers; factory standard 
chassis; and iron-cored transformers and 
chokes. 

Importation of complete sets from the 
United States continues to be prohibited. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beets, Cabbage, and Carrots: Sea- 
sonal Customs Valuations Reapplied in 
Western Canada, Ontario, and Quebec.— 
The Canadian seaSonal customs valua- 
tions at advances of 1 cent per pound for 
beets and 45 cent per pound for cabbage 
and carrots, over invoice prices, have 
been reapplied in Western Canada, On- 
tario, and Quebec, effective November 
15, 1941, according to Fruit and Vege- 
table Bulletins No. 4, Supplement 8, and 
No. 6, Supplement 6, of November 14, 
Ottawa. 

Imports into these Provinces, pur- 
chased and in transit to the purchaser 
in Canada by November 14 and entered 
at customs by November 24, are 
exempted from these advances. 

Preserved Fruits and Vegetables: 


Containers of Any Size Permitted if Im- 
ported Product for Remanufacturing 
Purposes —Under an amendment to the 
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Canadian Meat and Canned Foods 
Regulations, governing inspection of 
preserved fruits and vegetables, prod- 
ucts subject to the regultaions may be 
imported for remanufacturing purposes 
regardless of the size of the containers, 
if so labeled to the satisfaction of the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture, 
under an order in council of November 
4, 1941, published in the Canada Gazette 
of November 22, Ottawa. 

Previously the entry of preserved 
fruits and vegetables below the estab- 
lished standards was permitted for re- 
manufacturing purposes if the contain- 
ers were not less than %42-gallon 
capacity. 

Synthetic Rubber Exempted from 
Import-Permit Requirement Appiying 
to Crude Rubber.—Imported synthetic 
rubber is exempted from the require- 
ment of a special import permit under 
an order in council effective from Sep- 
tember 12, 1941, reported in Canadian 
Customs Memorandum WM No. 48 (Re- 
vised) of November 13, Ottawa. 

The new order amends the previous 
order of September 12, 1941, and defines 
the classes of rubber required to be 
covered by import permits as “crude 
natural rubber in all its forms excepting 
guayule and, without restricting the 
generality of the foregoing, includes 
liquid later of natural rubber not com- 
pounded beyond the addition of pre- 
servative, unmanufactured crude balata, 
and unmanufactured gutta percha.’ 
This definition conforms to that con- 
tained in an order of the Controller of 
Supplies dated November 4, 1941, apply- 
ing to the control of rubber supplies in 
Canada. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 4, 1941, for previous announcement. | 

Transparent Film: Manufacture, Sale, 
and Use Subject to Government Regula- 
tion.—The use of transparent film on and 
after November 1, 1941, for any purpose 
except for the manufacture of cellulose 
adhesive tape or for packaging food, 
candy, drugs, or tobacco when not in tin 
or glass containers, is prohibited by an 
order of the Canadian Controller of Sup- 
plies of October 23, Ottawa. 

In an order of October 20, the Con- 
troller designated transparent film sold 
under the trade names of “Cellophane,” 
“Sylphrap,” “Diophane,”’ “Pliofilm,”’ 
“Protectoid,” “Kodapak,’ and _ similar 
wrapping materials as supplies whose 
manufacture, sale, and use are subject to 
Government regulation. The order does 
not apply to transparent film having a 
thickness of 21%/1000 inches or more, nor 
to the use of scrap transparent film. 
Supplies of transparent film on hand on 
November 1, 1941, are also exempted 
from the order. The restrictions on the 
use of this product are due to the war 
demand for glycerine and ethyline glycol 
from which it is produced. 
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Announcement of Commodities In- 
cluded Under Machinery and Heating 
Apparatus Subject to Export Permit Con- 
trol_—The Canadian Department of Na- 
tional Revenue has specified the com- 
modities intended to be covered under 
headings in the export control list apply- 
ing to machinery and heating equipment, 
for which permits to export are required, 
according to Canadian Customs Memo- 
randum WM No. 39 (Revised) Supple- 
ment No. 1, of November 19, 1941, Ottawa. 

The headings and lists follow: 

Agricultural implements and machin- 
ery includes: cream separators, milking 
machines, harvesters and binders, hay 
rakes, mowing machines and reapers, 
reaper-threshers, cultivators, drills and 
sowers, harrows, ploughs, planters, 
threshing-machine separators, garden 
and farm tools, spades and shovels, agri- 
cultural implement attachments, and 
other farm implements and machines, 
n. oO. p. 

Household machinery includes: elec- 
tric vacuum cleaners, sewing machines, 
washing machines and wringers, refrig- 
erators, and other household machinery. 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
parts includes: (except electric motors) 
batteries, radio and wireless apparatus, 
telegraph and telephone apparatus, dy- 
namos and generators, electric stoves and 
parts, and other electrical heating and 
cooking devices, spark plugs, magnetos, 
and other ignition apparatus, electric 
lamps, electrical machinery, apparatus 
and parts, n. o. p. 

“Stoves and heating apparatus of all 
kinds” means: stoves and heating appa- 
ratus (other than electric) of all kinds. 
n. 0. p. 

Cauliflower: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Canceled in Western Canada.* 

Cucumbers: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Canceled in all Canada.* 


Ceylon 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Control Extended to All 
Goods.—The import control previously 
exercised in Ceylon over specified goods, 
chiefly from non-Empire sources, has 
been extended to all imports regardless of 
origin, effective August 14, 1941. 

Under the revised control regulations, 
imports are divided into three categories: 
Articles the importation of which from 
any country is prohibited; articles the 
importation of which is prohibited if the 
goods originate in Canada, Newfound- 
land, or any non-Empire country, but 
which may be permitted importation un- 
der license if the goods originate in Brit- 
ish Empire areas (including Hong Kong, 
Palestine, and Trans-Jordan) other than 
Canada and Newfoundland; and articles 
the importation of which is subject to 
license regardless of origin. 

Provision is made in the regulations 
for open general licenses, permitting the 
importation of specified goods from all 
sources or only from specified countries. 
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Under open general licenses granted thus 
far the importation of acetic acid, formic 
acid, drugs, medicines, and advertising 
matter of any origin, and rice, dried oy 
salted fish, and refined sugar from any 
source other than the United Kingdom 
is permitted without individual license, 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


Stimulated by a strong consumer de. 
mand, practically all branches of Chilean 
business have continued active. Depart- 
ment stores have reported that sales 
turnover during the past 2 months has 
been particularly good. The mining and 
manufacturing industries maintaineg 
satisfactory output levels, though short- 
ages of raw materials still cause concern. 
The internal demand for farm products 
has been generally satisfactory at firm or 
rising prices. The wool market has be- 
come more favorable to sellers, particu- 
larly for the new clip. The volume of 
both exports and imports in the first 9 
months of 1941 was below that for the 
same period of 1940, but the values were 
higher, indicating further spreads in 
prices and other costs. 

MANUFACTURING 


The general index of factory produc- 
tion has declined, but, as it only covers 
a few industries, it does not necessarily 
reflect accurately the situation as a 
whole, as electrical-power production 
showed an increase. Decreases were 
shown, however, in such basic industries 
as woolen goods, shoes, cement, and 
paper. Although the urgent demand for 
basic raw materials such as iron and steel 
is being continually emphasized, the 
shortage has not been reflected in indus- 
trial dislocation. Further delay in secur- 
ing replenishments would, however, have 
serious consequences. Complaints are 
heard of exorbitant middleman prices for 
available supplies, and prices in general 
have recently shown a more rapid rate 
of increase 


MINING 


Production of bar copper in the first 8 
months of 1941 amounted to 384,584 
metric tons, exceeding by some 8,000 tons 
the previous record output (for the same 
period of 1937). Moreover, stocks of bar 
copper fell to 23,852 tons at the end of 
August, indicating that monthly exports 
were exceeding production. The nitrate 
industry reported production active, ship- 
ments at a satisfactory volume, and good 
prospects for some months to come, 
Provisional coal statistics showed a slight 
drop, but production remained substan- 
tially above the average monthly output 
for the year. 


AGRICULTURE 


Wheat prices remained firm in October, 
with offers scaled to probable domestic 
requirements for the next few months. A 
decided interest is being shown in the 
new wheat crop, and there was consider- 
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able business in wheat “futures.” In gen- 
eral, prices for other grains also remained 
firm, With only small fluctuations for corn, 
domestic rice, barley, and rye; oat prices 
rose slightly. Other grain transactions 
were dull owing to the small volume of 
offers. Previous firm price tendencies for 
peans for domestic consumption weakened 
somewhat with the arrival of fresh vege- 
tables, and prices for export-type beans 
fluctuated slightly. Chickpeas remained 
firm, and only slight variations occurred 
in prices for lentils and peas. 

The movement of general farm prod- 
ucts was marked by high prices for new 
potatoes, new highs for brans, and firm 
prices for Seeswaxr, hemp fiber, nuts, and 
seeds, While wine and quillay bark quota- 
tions remained stable. Sowings are pro- 
gressing favorably in the north-central 
and central regions. Rains following the 
drought have improved conditions some- 
what in the south central district. The 
Osorno area reports sowings of wheat, 
barley, and flax in excellent condition 
and developing well under favorable 
weather conditions. Approximately 5,000 
acres of flax are being planted. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMODITY MARKETS 


Import statistics show arrivals of cer- 
tain iron and steel products, but the 
metals situation is unimproved. Users are 
constantly demanding more effective gov- 
ernmental measures to obtain delivery of 
pending orders, for they will soon be 
obliged to suspend operations, with re- 
sulting unemployment. Great difficulty 
has been experienced in obtaining deliv- 
eries of industrial machinery, and a 
promised 10-months-date delivery is con- 
sidered good under present conditions. 
It is feared that the situation will be- 
come worse rather than better. 

An active demand continues for elec- 
trical appliances and supplies, though 
sales are being curtailed by lack of ade- 
quate supplies. A local radio assembly 
plant has already reduced its output— 
lacking essential parts, orders for which 
have been long outstanding in the United 
States. Farm machinery and equipment 
is reported to be the exception, as deliv- 
eries are arriving in sufficient quantities 
to meet normal demands, and dealers 
are no longer worrying about the current 
agriculutral season. 

Orders for jiurdware continue excep- 
tionally heavy, but stocks are dwindling 
and dealers doubt the possibility of re- 
ceiving further supplies from the United 
States. Only a few unsold passenger 
cars are available, but a substantial num- 
ber are reported to be en route and the 
situation has improved. The demand 
for trucks is steady, but no deliveries can 
be made. Dealers have marked up 
prices, anticipating a practical cessation 
in deliveries in a relatively short time. 
The tire business was extremely good so 
that inventories were reduced to a point 
that is causing anxiety. Regular de- 
liveries of accessories are reported, and 
the demand is active. Chemical stocks 
are low, with long de’ays in delivery 
causing concern. The situation in 
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pharmaceutical products is irregular, 
and some items are noticeably short, 
though heavy orders were placed in the 
United States during the past 6 months. 
Department-store sales during October 
were reported to be 40 percent greater 
than in the same month of 1940, but 
under present conditions imported goods 
represent not more than 15 percent, 
against a normal 30 percent prior to the 
war. There has been a considerable 
mark-up in prices, but this does not 
appear to have discouraged buyers. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total imports in the first 9 months of 
1941 were 1,132,978 metric tons and 362,- 
416,000 gold pesos, compared with 1,176,- 
948 tons and 358,846,000 gold pesos dur- 
ing the same period of 1940. Both 
volume and value were substantially 
above those for the same months of 1939. 
Total exports from January 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, were 2,780,367 metric 
tons and 569,014,000 gold pesos compared 
with 3,140,999 tons and 557,714,000 gold 
pesos in the same period of 1940. The 
United States furnished 57 percent of 
total Chilean imports and purchased 64 
percent of total Chilean exports during 
the first 9 months of the current year. 

Imports during September increased 
7,000,000 gold pesos in value compared 
with August, because of the arrival of 
higher-priced goods from the United 
States, increases in the volume and value 
of miscellaneous goods from Argentina, 
and purchases of oil and sugar from 
Peru. Exports, however, showed a de- 
cline of 32,000,000 gold pesos in Sep- 
tember, because of a decline in copper- 
bar shipments to the United States, lesser 
exports to Japan, and reduced shipments 
to Britain owing to lack of shipping 
cpace. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—In discussing 
the Government’s budget estimates for 
1942, which show a deficit of 171,000,000 
pesos, the Minister of Finance empha- 
sized in a statement to the Budget Com- 
mittee of Congress that the accounts for 
1940 showed a deficit of 120,000,000 pesos 
and that despite a recent improvement 
the deficit for the current year will reach 
about 130,000,000 pesos, making a total 
cumulative deficit of 421,000,000 for 3 
years. 

Since it will be difficult to tap new 
sources of revenue, the need for curtail- 
ing expenditures, to bring the budget 
into balance, is obvious. The Minister 
pointed out that unless this is done there 
is danger that the value of the currency 
will be affected, creating a lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the public and a 
further increase in the cost of living. 
He stated that the Government in pre- 
paring its budget estimates, had included 
all expenditures which it considered 
necessary, and he made a special appeal 
that Congress refrain from authorizing 
additional appropriations during the 
course of the year. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi Signed by 
Venezuela and Chile-—A modus vivendi 
to promote commercial relations between 
Venezuela and Chile was entered into at 
Caracas on October 11, 1941, by means 
of notes exchanged by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Venezuela and the Am- 
bassador of Chile. This new agreement, 
which is effective for 1 year from the 
date of signature, is renewable for one 
or more yearly periods and does not re- 
quire legislative action. By its terms, 
unconditional and unlimited most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment in all matters 
connected with customs duties and re- 
lated charges is reciprocally accorded by 
the two countries. 

Reportedly, a considerable interchange 
of merchandise between the two coun- 
tries is anticipated, and the establish- 
ment of steamship service between their 
ports is also contemplated as a result of 
the new agreement. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


The reduced Manchurian crop yield, 
particularly soybean, is now admitted, 
despite previous optimistic official esti- 
mates. In some areas the yield is re- 
ported 20 percent below that of last year 
because of an early frost and labor short- 
age. The press states that Manchuria 
is expected to export 50,000,000 bushels 
of cereals to Japan during the coming 
year, but this appears unlikely, as last 
year’s cereal exports totaled only 29,- 
000,000 bushels. In the Harbin region 
farmers are reported short of salt and 
clothing, though well supplied with food. 


SLIGHT INCREASE IN CHINA AND MANCHURIA 
1941 Cotton Crop 


The 1941 China-Manchuria cotton 
crop is estimated at 2,300,000 bales of 
500 pounds each, or only slightly above 
last year. Of this amount 1,065,000 bales - 
was produced in Free China, leaving a 
less-than-normal domestic supply for 
the textile industry at coastal cities and 
exceedingly limited supplies for Japan 
and Manchuria. Domestic rice prices in 
Shanghai’s foreign-controlled areas 
reached a record high early in Novem- 
ber, but rigid controls established by the 
Shanghai Municipal Council caused a 
decline in rice prices in mid-November. 
Hoarding, speculation, and other factors 
caused the rice prices in interior cities 
of east-central China to rise despite a 
fair crop. In Hupeh there were favorable 
harvests of rice, peanuts, and vegetables, 
but the Hunan leaf-tobacco crop, which 
was adversely affected by drought, is 
estimated at only 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
pounds, or half of last year’s production. 
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At Hankow the price of agricultural 
products rose in October, but, in South 
China, Canton’s second rice crop is re- 
ported as excellent, with prices steady. 
The seventh and last Canton cocoon crop 
was below normal. 

The Yunnan rice crop is reported as 
above average, but prices of cereals and 
other staples continue to rise despite offi- 
cial steps to curb spiraling prices. 


PRICES OF MANCHURIAN COAL EXPORTS TO 
JAPAN INCREASED 


The Harbin Steel Works of the Man- 
churian Mining Machinery Manufactur- 
ing Co. began operations on October 22. 
A semi-government Manchurian agricul- 
tural machinery and implements com- 
pany is to be established to serve the 
needs of Japanese settlers. The export 
price of Manchurian coal to Japan was 
raised 4 yen per ton in October, and the 
allotment of coal to Mukden for heating 
was reduced. It has been reported that 
five new metal-working plants started 
operations in Manchuria in October, and 
the metals included iron, magnesium, 
copper, lead, molybdenum, and gold. 
One aluminum plant resumed operations. 


COMPULSORY LABOR PLANNED FOR 
MANCHOURIA 


Manchurian industry, which has been 
handicapped because of an inadequate 
supply of labor from North China is to be 
aided by a governmental plan which will 
introduce compulsory labor next year. 
A revised labor-control law went into ef- 
fect on November 1, and this empowered 
authorities to restrict labor for commerce 
and to requisition laborers. To relieve 
the farm-labor shortage, it has been 
urged that considerable numbers of 
women and children be employed. The 
low wage system, however, is likely to 
prevent increases in the labor supply, 
particularly for farmers. 

In North China the three Tientsin 
flour mills produced 229,000 bags of flour 
in October, compared with 266,000 in 
September, and a Chinese mill closed 
down in early October because of a short- 
age of wheat. Operations of Tientsin 
cotton mills were also handicapped be- 
cause of insufficient supplies, and oper- 
ated at 50 percent of capacity during 
October. Raw cotton prices for Novem- 
ber were officially fixed with first-grade 
fiber reserved for military use. 


SHANGHAI INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS FAILED 
To IMPROVE IN OCTOBER 


Shanghai industrial conditions in Oc- 
tober showed no improvement over the 
preceding month because of shortage of 
fuel and raw materials, and also because 
of controls preventing the export of vari- 
ous products. Prices of manufactured 
goods rose rapidly, but the profits were 
netted largely by dealers and retailers, 
as industrialists faced increasing wage 
and operating costs. 


Foop-CONTROL MEASURES 


The Shanghai Municipal Council, in 
cooperation with the French municipal 
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authorities, took drastic action in early 
October to curb the sharply rising prices 
of staple commodities. The export of 
rice and flour from the foreign-control 
area was prohibited, and uncooperative 
merchants were forced to sell their rice 
stocks to the authorities. In South 
China, at Canton, several new ware- 
houses for the Provincial Bank were be- 
ing built in October. A number of Pro- 
vincial industries operated with profits 
divided between the Japanese military 
authorities and the Kwangtung Provin- 
cial regime. 


SHANGHAI OCTOBER TRADE 


Shanghai’s recorded imports from all 
sources in unadjusted values amounted 
to 24,900,000 gold units in October, an 
increase of 11 percent over September, 
while recorded exports for the same pe- 
riod, similarly unadjusted as to value, 
totaled 207,400,000 yuan, a decrease of 6 
percent from September. 


TRADE WITH NON-YEN-BLOc COUNTRIES 


Imports from non-yen-bloc countries 
during October after adjustment of cus- 
toms figures into U. S. currency 
amounted to $15,573,000, an increase of 
16.4 percent over September. Of this 
amount, the United States and the Phil- 
ippines supplied 33 percent, or $5,119,000, 
an increase of 40 percent over the pre- 
ceding month. These imports from the 
United States consisted mainly of leaf 
tobacco, paper, raw cotton, chemicals, 
hides, lumber, metal manufactures, and 
sundries. 

The Netherlands Indies supplied 19 
percent, or $3,012,000, chiefly sugar and 
petroleum products; Brazil 18.6 percent, 
or $2,900,000, mainly raw cotton. The 
British Empire supplied 16.4 percent or 
$2,557,000, a decrease of 40 percent from 
September, and its contribution consisted 
mainly of rice from Burma, cotton from 
India, and wool from Australia. Other 
non-yen-bloc countries supplied the fol- 
lowing amounts: Thailand, $685,000; 
French Indochina, $584,000; Switzerland, 
$238,000; Germany, $212,000. 


SHANGHAI’S EXPpoRTS TO NON-YEN-BLOC 
COUNTRIES DECLINE 


Exports from Shanghai to non-yen- 
bloc countries during October in U. S. 
currency amounted to $7,974,000, a de- 
crease of 22.7 percent from September. 
Of this amount the British Empire took 
51 percent, or $4,098,000, a decrease of 3 
percent from September—consisting 
mainly of textiles and other products to 
Hong Kong. The United States and the 
Philippines took 22.4 percent, or $1,794,- 
000, a decrease of 38 percent from Sep- 
tember, consisting mainly of bristles, raw 
silk, skins, furs, drawn-thread work, 
laces, and sundries. Other non-yen-bloc 
countries took the following amounts: 
Netherlands Indies, $1,109,000, or 13.8 
percent; French Indochina, $509,000; and 
Thailand, $338,000. 


TRADE WITH YEN-BLOc COUNTRIES 
Recorded imports from yen-bloc coun- 
tries during October in adjusted values 
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amounted to 6,333,000 Japan yen, a de. 
crease of 26 percent from September, ang 
consisted chiefly of fishery, rayon, ang 
sundry goods. Recorded exports, simj- 
larly adjusted as to value, amounted to 
7,763,000 local yen, a decrease of 42 per. 
cent from September, consisting pringj- 
pally of beans, cereals, and raw cotton. 


OcTOBER HIGH LIGHTS 


Shanghai imports from the Uniteg 
States increased substantially during Oc- 
tober over the preceding 2 months, ang 
the United States became the chief sup- 
plier of goods from non-yen-bloc coun- 
tries, while the British Empire declineg 
to fourth place and reached the lowest 
monthly total of the year in imports, 
principally because of smaller cotton 
shipments from India, as Brazil became 
the chief supplier of raw cotton, 

Imports of raw cotton, sugar, leaf to- 
bacco, petroleum products, and lumber 
registered increases, contrasted with re. 
duced imports of rice and metal manufac. 
tures. Despite the export ban on cotton 
tertile products which became effective 
on October 8, such exports were main- 
tained at high levels, particularly to Hong 
Kong, but exports of raw silk declined 
sharply, and exports of metal manufac- 
tures were only a fraction of amounts 
shipped prior to the export ban. 


Exports to yen-bloc countries also de- | 


clined sharply, but this is attributed 
mainly to smaller shipments to Kwan- 
tung Leased Territory for transshipment 
to Europe. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Shang- 
hai’s financial and commodity markets 
fluctuated widely during the week ended 
November 22. New control measures of 
the Stabilization Board and the vigorous 
price-control program of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council had beneficial effects 
on commodity speculation. On the 
“black market” fapi was quoted at 
U.S.$0.033, with high for the week of 
U.S.$0.0334. Military scrip exchanged for 
national currency at the rate of 27 for 
100 and Bank of Japan yen was 3.30 times 
the value of yuan. The Shanghai customs 
gold unit was valued at 6.798 yuan. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—At Tientsin 
on November 22, 1941, fapi was quoted 
at U.S.$0.0592 and exchanged for FRB 
yuan at the rate of 46 for 100. 

Nanking.—Central Reserve Bank note 
issue as of November 15 was announced 
at 156,400,000 CRB yuan, compared with 
139,500,000 CRB yuan a week before 
This represents a considerable increase 
in the circulation of this currency, as pre- 
viously it had been increasing at the 
rate of 7.000.000 CRB yuan a week. 


Transport and Communication 


Company Develops River Service— 
Navigation by 40 small boats along the 
lower Yellow River between Tsinan and 
Litsing, a distance of approximately 157 
miles, was begun September 20 as part 
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of the North China Communications 
Co.’s 5-year plan for extension and im- 
provement in inland water transpor- 
tation. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ruling on Customs Classification of 
Certain Construction Accessories.—Con- 
struction accessories of metal such as 
locks, bolts, fixtures, rollers, etc., of metal 
combined with decorative materials such 
as glass, porcelain, wood, or plastics in 
which the decorative material makes up 
more than 20 percent of the weight of 
the whole, are to be classed under the 
customs tariff item corresponding to the 
decorative material, provided this class- 
ification is higher than that which ob- 
tains for the metal component—by terms 
of a ruling of the Customs Tribunal of 
Colombia. 

The ruling also provides that, when 
such an accessory consists of a number 
of materials, the rate corresponding to 
the material having the highest duty 
classification (if it constitutes more than 
20 percent of the total weight of the 
accessory) is the rate applied. In such 
a case, a lock made of iron, copper, glass, 
and celluloid, in which celluloid consti- 
tutes more than 20 percent of the weight, 
would be dutiable under item 300—2.50 
pesos per kilogram. If, on the other 
hand, the glass component is more than 
20 percent, item 615 at 72 centavos per 
kilogram is applied. In case neither of 
the decorative materials exceeds 20 per- 
cent, the applicable rate would be that of 
iron under item 404 at 14 centavos, or 
copper, item 415, 50 centavos per kilo- 
gram, as the case may be. 

Customs Classification of Elastic Fab- 
rics Clarified—A clarification of the 
tariff classification of elastic cloth fabrics 
has recently been made by the Customs 
Tribunal, to avoid erroneous declarations 
under item 289 of the Colombia customs 
tariff, which result in the imposition of 
fines or confiscation of the merchandise. 
Under this ruling, rubberized fabrics 
(properly classified under item 289 at 
1.25 pesos per kilogram) are considered 
to be those that are covered or impreg- 
nated with rubber. Elastic fabrics, how- 
ever, are those that contain rubber 
threads in the weave and are dutiable as 
follows: if of cotton, linen, hemp, ramie, 
or other similar materials, under item 
293 at 1.43 pesos per kilogram; wool, item 
294 at 1.95 pesos per kilogram: and of silk, 
under item 295 at 5.20 pesos per kilogram. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance s.—Budgetary 
revenues in the period January 1 to No- 
vember 8, 1941, were 64,010,000 pesos, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures released by 
the Ministry of Finance. In the cor- 
responding period of 1940 the figure was 
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63,808,000 pesos. The current-year total 
does not include budgetary revenues 
amounting to 2,000,000 pesos, which were 
applied to the repayment of a similar 
amount advanced the Government in 
1940 by the Cuban affiliate of a United 
States oil company. 

The 1941 total, likewise, does not in- 
clude the proceeds from the blanket tax 
surcharges created by the Emergency 
Tax Law of September 8, which amounted 
to 600,000 pesos. These receipts are be- 
ing set aside in a special fund to be used 
for the service of the short-term Treas- 
ury notes which the Government is au- 
thorized to issue under the Emergency 
Tax Law and of which 700,000 pesos were 
issued during the fortnight ended No- 
vember 8. The Ministry of Finance re- 
portedly proposes to issue an additional 
2,300,000 pesos of these short-term notes, 
and it is believed in Treasury circles that 
the proceeds from these two issues may 
be sufficient to enable the Government 
to balance the 1941 budget if the im- 
provement in revenues continues during 
the remainder of the year. 

Regular budgetary expenditures in the 
1941 period were 66,347,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 68,262,000 in the 1940 period. 

1942 Budget—The President sent a 
message to Congress on October 31 pro- 
posing the enactment of a budget for 
1942 in which expenditures (according to 
reports in the local press) are placed at 
89,956,000 pesos, against estimated reve- 
nues of 89,960,000 pesos. Chief items are: 





{In thousands of pesos] 
Item 1942 
REVENUES 

Internal revenue 30, 046 
Customs revenues 25, 300 
Special public-works fund 12, 820 
Special funds 8,173 
Loan taxes 6, 000 
Other 7, 621 

lotal 89, 960 

EXPENDITURES 

Education : 16, 308 
National defense 15, 794 
Publie debt 10, 786 
Health and publie welfare 7, 125 
Finance ministry 6, 208 
Veterans’ pensions 6, 000 
Communications 4,659 
Interior 6,477 
Judiciary 4,492 
Legislature 1, 257 
Public works 2, 488 
Other 5, 362 


89, 956 





The proposed budget of expenditures 
for 1942 compares with the original 1941 
budget of 77,549,000 pesos. According to 
the President’s message, subsequent mod- 
ifications have increased the 1941 budget 
up to November 8 to 178,742,000 pesos. 
The increase for 1942 is due almost en- 
tirely, the President states, to the pro- 
posed inclusion in the 1942 budget of 
several of the so-called “‘special funds”’ 
now Separately administered. The ex- 
penditures under special funds, to be 
thus incorporated in the regular budget 
total, are estimated at 8,900,000 pesos per 
annum. In addition, that part of the 
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expenses of the national police force 
hitherto defrayed by the several munici- 
palities (reportedly amounting to 1,800,- 
000 pesos per annum) has been included 
in the appropriation for the Ministry of 
the Interior, assumedly pursuant to arti- 
cle 217-F of the new Constitution, in ac- 
cordance with which municipalities are 
not obliged to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of services which they do not 
themselves administer. 

The President in his message also rec- 
ommends « return to the fiscal year for- 
merly in effect, namely, from July 1 to 
June 30. The Budget Law of November 
2, 1938, placed the fiscal year beginning 
January 1, 1939, on a calendar-year basis. 

In a supplementary message, the 
President requested Congress to enact 
the tax-reform measures which he sug- 
gested in his message to the Legislature 
of February 28, 1941, and to include in 
the proposed 1942 budget additional ap- 
propriations which, according to the 
press, total 4,236,000 pesos. ‘These addi- 
tional proposed credits are largely for the 
purpose of implementing the fiscal pro- 
visions of the new Constitution which, 
inter alia, provide for an increased ap- 
propriation for the National University 
and for increases in the pay of school 
teachers and in the pensions of veterans 
and civil employees. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Labor Law: Wages Increased by Law.— 
The Cuban Government is endeavoring, 
by means of two decrees signed Novem- 
ber 7, 1941, to meet the present economic 
situation by raising the wages of all 
workers whose industries are subject to 
existing social legislation. The all-im- 
portant sugar industry is included in 
these measures. 

This action is based on rising living 
costs—which, say members of the Gov- 
ernment, have created a serious situation, 
especially for wage earners in the lower 
categories. The first of these decrees, 
which refers to workers in general, pro- 
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vides that those who are now earning up 
to $1.50 per day shall receive a 20 per- 
cent increase; those earning from $1.50 
to $3.50 per day, a 15 percent increase; 
and those earning more than $3.50 daily, 
a 10 percent increase. 

It is provided also that employers who 
have, since May 1, 1941, increased wages 
by the amounts stipulated in the decree 
are exempt from additional increases. 
Those who have increased wages by less 
than the stipulated amounts are required 
merely to bring them to the new levels. 
Employers who have increased wages by 
more than the stipulated amounts are 
not, however, permitted to lower them. 

The second decree, which refers spe- 
cifically to “dead-season” workers in the 
sugar industry, provides that those who 
are earning up to $1.50 per day shall re- 
ceive a 25 percent increase over the wages 
established by contract during the 1940 
dead-season; those earning from $1.50 
to $3.50 per day, a 20 percent increase; 
and those earning more than $3.50 a day, 
a 15 percent increase. 

The measures do not affect wages of 
Government employees; however, a bill 
has been introduced in Congress which 
would increase such wages 20 percent, 
and the Government has appointed a 
committee to study the matter. 


Denmark 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Exchange of Merchandise During First 
Half of 1942 Arranged with Nether- 
lands.—An arrangement, whereby Den- 
mark is expected to furnish the Nether- 
lands with certain foodstuffs, medicines, 
and machines, to a total value of 12,000,- 
000 Danish crowns, in return for Nether- 
lands flower bulbs, radio material, and 
electric articles of an equal value, was 
announced by the Danish Foreign Office 
on September 20, 1941. This arrange- 
ment is to be operative during the first 
half of 1942 according to Nachtrichten 
fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, October 1, 1941 


Dominican 
Republic 


Transport and Communication 


Government Revises Navigation-Mani- 
fest and Crew-List Regulations ——A crew 
list, in addition to a navigation manifest, 
must now be carried by vessels of Domini- 
can registry, as a result of a revision of 
the Law of Customhouses and Ports. 
The list is valid for 1 year and must be 
reissued when the original is lost, when 
there are changes in one-half or more 
of the crew listed in the original or when 
there is a change in the registered name 
or status of the vessel. 

The revised law also states that no 
navigation manifest will be granted to 
any vessel unless certain safety measures 
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have been complied with. The safety 
measures include the provision of: suffi- 
cient lifeboats and lifebelts for the safety 
of all the crew and passengers; proper 
radio apparatus on power-driven vessels; 
a power-driven launch to tow all the 
lifeboats; lifeboats of sufficient size to 
allow 10 cubic feet for every person on 
the vessel; proper fire-fighting equip- 
ment; a sufficient amount of medicines; 
and a sufficient quantity of oil for use in 
calming rough seas. 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Products Made Subject to 
Export Control.—Exportation of agricul- 
tural products from Ecuador was pro- 
hibited except under prior permits from 
the Export Control Office of the Ecua- 
doran Department of Agriculture, by an 
executive decree of October 31, effective 
from December 1, 1941. The Export Con- 
trol Office is also authorized to refuse 
permits for exportation of prime neces- 
sities whenever supplies in the domestic 
market are inadequate. 

This action was taken for the declared 
purpose of standardizing the qualities 
and weights of these products exported 
from Ecuador and improving their mar- 
kets abroad. 


Iraq 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Control Established.—Trans- 
actions in foreign exchange are forbidden 
in Iraq unléss made through banks li- 
censed by the Ministry of Finance, ac- 
cording to a law passed by the Iraq Par- 
liament on November 23 and effective 
November 24, 1941. The restrictions do 
not apply to the currency of countries 
included in the sterling area. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


All Imports Made Subject to License.— 
To conserve shipping space for essential 
goods, all imports into Iraq, including 
goods en route and goods not cleared 
from customs, have been made subject to 
import license, effective November 24, 
1941. Customs authorities are author- 
ized to grant an open license for the dis- 
charge of goods from ships actually en 
route to Iraq on November 24. 

The normal requirements of all regular 
importers will be considered in issuing 
licenses. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Woven Cotton Piece Goods: 
Import Quotas Suspended.—The quota 
restrictions applicable to imports into 
Eire of certain woven cotton piece goods 
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used in the manufacture of bed ticks oy 
mattresses, bed sheets, shirts, pajamas, 
dungarees, or similar protective garments 
have been suspended during the periog 
from July 24 through December 31, 194], 
by an order issued by the Revenue Com. 
missioners in July. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


On November 14 the Cabinet approved 
13 bills for submission to the special ses- 
sion of the Diet which convened on No- 
vember 15. These included one tax bill, 
two rice bills, one deficit-bond bill, one 
accounting bill, four additional budget 
bills, one bill for revising the air-defense 
law, a bill providing for industrial-con- 
trol organizations, one for approval of 
the postal-control ordinance, and a bil] 
for approval of a revision of the military- 
service law. 


UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 


The Government announced on No- 
vember 15 establishment of a universa] 
conscription service through revision of 
the military-service law, which provides 
for reinstatement of first- and second- 
class militiamen formerly not included on 
the register, cancelation of military ex- 
emptions for all Japanese residing in 
China, Hong Kong, and Macao, and ex- 
tension of the present l-year term for 
volunteers, officers, and noncommissioned 
officers. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY IN MUNITIONS 
INDUSTRIES SOUGHT 


The Cabinet decided to submit to the 
special session of the Diet a pig-iron com- 
pensation bill, providing for Some control 
organ to undertake exclusive manufac- 
ture and sale of pig iron at reasonable 
prices. Losses suffered are to be defrayed 
by the Government up to 27,000,000 yen. 
Another bill calls for establishment of 
an industrial-equipment corporation for 
the purpose of purchasing and distrib- 
uting idle machinery so as to increase 
efficiency in the munitions and other vital 
national industries. 

Beginning in December, consumption 
of electric power will be curbed by about 
30 percent. Quotas have been established 
by the Ministry of Commerce for porce- 
lain manufacturers covering production 
from November to March. A reduction 
of about 70 percent from normal output 
‘s ordered in view of the drastic curtail- 
ment in distribution of coal, chemicals, 
and other necessary raw materials. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN CALLS 
FOR MORE MATERIALS FROM CHINA 


A second 5-year industrial-develop- 
ment plan is now being drafted. Reports 
say that this plan provides for a 100 per- 
cent increase in the output of coal in 
North China and a gain of 200 percent 
in the supply to Japan. Industrial salt 
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production is to be increased 90 percent 
and iron ore by 400 percent, 


RIcE PRODUCTION ENCOURAGED 


The Ministry of Agriculture is planning 
to promulgate regulations providing for 
national registration of land, labor, ani- 
mals employed for farming, and farm 
implements. A Government subsidy for 
encouraging rice production in the next 
fiscal year will be granted on 37,000,000 
koku of rice at 5 yen per koku. 


UPWARD PRICE TREND CONTINUES 


Advancing commodity prices are indi- 
cated by the Bank of Japan’s Tokyo 
wholesale-price index for October, which 
increased 0.3 percent over September and 
8.9 percent over October 1940. Of the 
110 items surveyed, 14 advanced and 1 
declined. 


INCREASED REVENUE SOUGHT 


To assure absorption of the heavier 
volume of bonds to be issued, the Govern- 
ment is contemplating raising the goal 
for national savings from 13,500,000,000 
yen to 17,000,000,000 yen for the current 
fiscal year. It is expected that indirect 
taxes Will be increased, tobacco and ciga- 
rette prices advanced, and railway fares 
increased. 

Passenger fares on Government rail- 
ways will be about doubled by April 1942, 
say press reports. Increased freight 


rates also are anticipated. 


Transport and Communication 


Government Announces Plan for Uni- 
fied Control of Shipping.—The unification 
and operation of all ships under a single 
organization is the purpose of the plan 
announced recently by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. The plan is divided into three 
parts—(1) shipping, (2) seamen, and (3) 
shipbuilding. 

The provisions relative to shipping in- 
volve the requisitioning of all ships by the 
Government and the loan of them to a 
special corporation. This corporation will 
have the responsibility for planning for 
marine transportation and the assign- 
ment of ships and will pay shipowners 
fees fixed by the Government. The State 
will also determine freight rates and will 
make good any losses arising from the 
State management of shipping. The co- 
ordination of loading and unloading op- 
erations in the chief ports and harbors is 
also a part of the plan. 


The special corporation is to be formed 
by owners of ships or organizations of 
such owners and the Government is to 
select candidates for executive and other 
important posts in the corporation. 

The State, under the plan, has wide 
Powers over the training, service, and 
wages of seamen, and is to pay allowances 
to families of seamen killed or injured 
on duty. 

With regard to shipbuilding, the Gov- 
ernment is to undertake management of 
the principal shipbuilding yards and fac- 
tories turning out engines for ships and 
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parts, as well as the establishment of a 
program of building and repairing ships 
and extending present facilities—includ- 
ing inauguration of a system of “grants in 
aid” and the determination of costs for 
building and repairing ships. 


Lebanon 
Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Import Tax and Import License Fee 
Imposed.—An import tax of 1 percent 
ad valorem has been imposed on all mer- 
chandise imported into Lebanon, by a de- 
cree of November 5, 1941, published on 
November 14. 


The value for the import tax will be 
calculated on the basis of the price of 
similar merchandise on arrival at the 
Lebanese frontier, including the purchase 
price and all subsequent expenses, such 
as transport, insurance, and storage, but 
excluding customs duties. 

A fee of 10 Syrian pounds has also been 
established by this decree on applications 
for import licenses. 

Government and duty-free military 
imports are the only exceptions to these 
taxes, and the taxes cannot be refunded 
even if goods are not imported (for con- 
sumption) or are reexported. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Business continued good during Oc- 
tober, reflecting added confidence. A 
strong tendency toward industrial ex- 
pansion was tempered by concern over 
obtaining installations and raw materials 
from abroad. 

Distinct apprehension was felt over this 
problem of obtaining raw materials from 
the United States for domestic industry, 
and an increasing number of factory 
owners were applying to the authorities 
for permission to restrict their operations 
or to shut down entirely. It appears, 
however, that not infrequently these situ- 
ations occur through the inequitable dis- 
tribution of imported raw materials 
rather than from an actual shortage. Ex- 
orbitant price demands by individuals 
and firms who control surplus stocks of 
these materials were also reported to have 
contributed to this situation. At the time 
of reporting, however, there had been no 
important suspensions of operations by 
factory owners. 

There was cOmplaint about rising prices 
and the resultant increase in living costs, 
and the Ministry of National Economy 
was petitioned to fix the prices of prime 
necessities, alleging a rise of 30 percent in 
one week in September. 


INTEREST IN MINING STIMULATED 


There is a heightened interest in min- 
ing throughout Mexico. Miners are 
prospecting, new properties are being de- 
veloped, and some idle or abandoned 
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properties are being reopened. Increased 
activity is reflected in the July produc- 
tion figures. A number of items, chiefly 
lead, zinc, antimony, mercury, graphite, 
cadmium, and molybdenum show in- 
creased output. 


In some cases, notably zinc, stock piles 
that have not been drawn on for years 
are being rapidly moved to smelters. 
Mineral exports, mostly to the United 
States—have shown a_ proportionate 
pick up. 

With accelerated mineral production 
and export, business conditions in min- 
ing areas of the country have improved 
during October. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


Petroleum production in the third 
quarter of 1941 amounted to 1,576,877 
cubic meters, compared with 1,883,274 
in the same quarter of 1940. Monthly 
figures for the 1941 quarter show a de- 
clining trend in production. Petroleum 
exports from Mexico during the third 
quarter of 1941 amounted to 729.307 
cubic meters. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


For the first time since the turn of the 
century, Mexico experienced an excess 
of imports cver exports, by the substan- 
tial margin of about 120,000,000 pesos 
during the first 8 months of 1941. Com- 
pared with a total of 438,938,742 pesos in 
the January-August period of 1940, im- 
ports into Mexico during the correspond- 
ing months of 1941 were valued at 565,- 
167,462 pesos, an increase of almost 29 
percent. During the same 8-month 
period, Mexican exports, including gold 
and silver, dropped from 690,650,653 
pesos in 1940 to 445,534,635 in 1941, a 
decrease of more than 35 percent. Im- 
portant factors in this decline of exports 
were the discontinuance of petroleum 
shipments to Europe after May 1940 and 
greatly reduced consignments of gold to 
the United States in 1941. 





Export Statistics ..... 


are AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six 
weeks after the close of the month 
covered, in the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you address 
a tequest to the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Coinmerce, Washington, D. C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have your 
subscription entered for one year. 
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AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Outstanding feature of the agricultural 
situation during October was continued 
late rains. The effects of excessive mois- 
ture are not yet entirely apparent, but 
there is no doubt that it has been preju- 
dicial to the size of the dry-land corn 
crop, as well as to the quantity and qual- 
ity of the cotton, and may affect the final 
output of other staples, such as beans. 
Beneficial results are being found in the 
excellent condition of range grass and in 
the outlook for winter grains, such as 
wheat. 


All reports on the cattle industry point 
to good or excellent conditions of both 
stock and grazing lands. In border areas 
pasturage is said to be the best in many 
years. Itis apparent that breeding stock 
will go through the winer in good shape 
and that mortality will be extremely low 
Early calves are already being dropped on 
the northern ranges. Breeders and 
stockers have been in heavy demand and 
in sOme areas have been sold out in 
advance. 


A further decline from early-season ex- 
pectations in cotton supplies for 1941 is 
now apparent. At Matamoros the heavy 
moisture, insect attacks, and some flood- 
ing have cut the crop to 40,900 bales. 
Production in Torreon is also slightly less 
than previously reported, and, with minor 
decreases in other areas, it is not expected 
that Mexico will have any burdensome 
excess of cotton over normal requirements 
and stocks in the hands of mills and deal- 
ers. In another month, ginning will have 
proceeded far enough to provide a more 
accurate check. 

Preliminary estimates are for a corn 
crop a little above those of the past 2 
years—which should insure adequate sup- 
plies for human consumption but leave 
no cOnsiderable quantity of cheap grain 
for poultry and hogs. 


GRAIN—FLAX—VEGETABLES 


Extensive winter grain plantings are 
indicated, despite the bad outturns in 
1939 and 1940, due to severe attacks of 
stem rust in northwest Mexico. A sharp 


extension is expected in the Laguna area,. 


due primarily to Government encourage- 
ment, and reports of increases come from 
widely scattered points. In the Mexicap 
Imperial Valley, watered by the Colorado 
River, despite two disastrous seasons, 
wheat is again going in, and much rust- 
resisting seed is being used. 


On a country-wide basis, reports on 
barley are incomplete, but in Lower Cali- 
fornia more extended seeding of barley 
for maltingisreported. Flaz production, 
which received an impetus 2 years ago in 
Lower California, has slowed down, and, 
because of threshing difficulties, sowings 
for 1941-42 will probably be less. 

Winter vegetables from the West Coast 
of Mexico are likely to be in large sup- 
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ply, following the two favorable preced- 
ing seasons. Growers made excellent 
money in the spring of 1941 and look for- 
ward to another excellent year. 

Rice prospects in the industrial farm- 
ing area of the West Coast, such as the 
Yaqui Valley, are excellent. A larger 
crop than last season, with an improved 
quality, is now in sight. Tobacco plant- 
ings in the western bright-leaf area 
probably will again be down. 


VEGETABLE OILS—HENEQUEN—CHICLE 


Vegetable oils cannot be estimated, but 
total supplies are likely to be short. Do- 
mestic production should hold about the 
same for copra. There have been scat- 
tered reports of damage to sesame, and 
cottonseed has not turned out as large as 
was anticipated. This situation, com- 
bined with the difficulty of obtaining 
copra across the Pacific, has tightened 
up supplies. 

No substantial change is expected in 
hogs, and lard prices have advanced 
sharply in recent months for both the 
imported and the local product. These 
prices are likely to continue high. 

Henequen production in Yucatan is be- 
ing maintained at satisfactory levels, and 
a recent increase in the advance to grow- 
ers was made, it is said, because of in- 
creasing living costs in that area. The 
chicle season is reported to be a good 
one—somewhat over last year—and 
stocks held in warehouses and for export 
are said to be fairly large. 

Efforts are being made to rehabilitate 
the banana industry of Tabasco by spray- 
ing against the sigatoka disease. Con- 
siderable quantities of machinery have 
been purchased in the United States for 
this purpose. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum in Ingots and in Granules: 
Exportation Prohibited.—-Exportation of 
aluminum in ingots and granulated alu- 
minum has been prohibited by a Mexican 
Presidential decree, published and effec- 
tive October 28, 1941. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 


ber 25, 1941, for announcement of the Mexican 
export prohibition an aluminum scrap.| 


Transport and Conimunication 


Highway Loan of $30,000,000 to Mezx- 
ico.—The Office of the U. S. Federal Loan 
Administrator and the Secretary of the 
Treasury of Mexico have announced that 
an agreement has been reached covering 
the establishment of credits by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to Mexico up to but 
not in excess of $30,000,000, to aid Mexico 
in constructing and developing its na- 
tional system of highways, including sec- 
tions of the Inter-American Highway 
from Mexico City to the border of Guate- 
mala and from Nogales, Ariz., to Guadala- 
jara. The credit is to be made available 
in installments not exceeding $10,000,000 
a year over a 3-year period. Advances 
under the credit so established will be 
evidenced by the direct obligations of Na- 
cional Financiera, S. A., unconditionally 
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guaranteed as to payment by the Goy. 
ernment of Mexico. These obligations 
will also be additionally secured by high. 
way bonds payable from the proceeds of 
the Mexican Federal Government tax on 
consumption of gasoline. 

It has been pointed out that the sys. 
tem of national highways in Mexico now 
being developed serves not only as a me. 
dium of travel for the increasing number 
of citizens of the United States who visit 
Mexico, on both pleasure and business, 
but constitutes also a vital link in hem. 
isphere defense. 

The President of the Export-Import 
Bank and the Director General of the 
Nacional Financiera, S. A., have executed 
a contract setting forth the detailed terms 
and conditions of the highway credit. It 
has also been stated that the Export- 
Import Bank would consider applications 
in reasonable amounts for financing other 
productive projects in Mexico in partici- 
pation with the Mexican Government or 
Mexican banks (Nacional Financiera, 
S. A., Mexico City, is a Government-con- 
trolled bank which acts as fiscal and pay- 
ing agent for the Government of Mexico 
in connection with bonds issued by 
Mexico). 


Netherlands Indies 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions were 
maintained at a satisfactory level during 
October, being little affected by increas- 
ing political tension in the Pacific area. 

The position of native food-crop cul- 
tivation in Java and Madura, as well as 
in the Outer Provinces, at the end of 
September was the most favorable dur- 
ing the past 10 years. Following a tem- 
porary decline in September, export 
commodity prices recovered steadily in 
October. 

A 5 percent extra export duty on tea 
effective from October 29, 1941, was 
approved by the Volksraad. The “Ordi- 
nance, Essential Oils, 1937” has been de- 
clared applicable to cananga oil, which is 
used in the manufacture of perfume. 


SucGarR SITUATION IMPROVES 


Sugar sales for export, particularly to 
Easten countries, continued satisfactory, 
while domestic consumption increased. 
Demand in the tea market was satisfac- 
tory, especially for medium grades, but 
offerings for nearby delivery were limited. 

Although large quantities of coffee 
were offered by the Coffee Fund, the mar- 
ket remained quiet, as dealers stocks of 
consumption coffee were heavy. The 
market for black Lampong pepper was 
strong, chiefly as a result of speculative 
manipulation. Interest in white Muntok 
pepper was fair, particularly from Bata- 
via and Singapore. 


CITRONELLA-OIL PRICES IMPROVED 


Owing to small offerings, citronella-oil 
prices recovered from their temporary 
decline in September. It is estimated 
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that October production is 50 percent 
pelow normal. 

Interest in kapok was satisfactory. 
pending result of the investigation re- 
garding quantities available, bidding was 
suspended until the end of October, when 
only November-—January deliveries were 
open. The market for kapok seeds was 
firm, while the demand for ricinus (cas- 
tor oil) seeds was active. 


FOREIGN TRADE MOUNTS 


Total imports during August amounted 
to 51,800,000 guilders, compared with 
43,500,000 guilders in July. Exports in 
August were valued at 80,400,000 guilders, 
against 179,800,000 in the _ preceding 
month. Imports from the United States 
in July amounted to 12,200,000 guilders, 
a decrease of 800,000 from the preceding 
month, while exports to the United 
States in the same month were valued at 
32,700,000 guilders, an advance of 2,700,- 
000 over June. 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Statistics of the foreign trade of Suri- 
nam for the first half of 1941 indicate 
that products to a value of $2,405,353 
were exported and that of this total more 
than 92 percent represented shipments 
to the United States. Imports during the 
same period amounted to $1,967,082, 
nearly 65 percent of which were direct 
from the United States. 

The following table shows the dis- 
tribution by principal groups, as well as 
U. S. participation in this trade: 


{In U. 8. currency] 





Exports Imports 


To From 
Total United Total United 


States States 


Live animals $146 $20 
Foodstuffs and 

beverages $215, 862, $65, 499 
Raw and _ par- 

tially manu 

factured mate 

rials ...|2, 186, 326) 2, 152, 118} 340,816 
Manufactured 

products 3, 149 


530, 200) $305, 661 


628 1, 096, 046 710, 111 


Total 2, 405, 353) 2, 218, 245) 1, 967, 082 1, 275, 015 





For the months of July, August, and 
September 1941, bauzite exports from 
Surinam are reported to have been 106,- 
000, 105,000, and 114,000 metric tons, 
respectively. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Imports From 
United States—-The exchange rate in 
Curacao at 1.905 guilders to the dollar. 
Exchange is available in unlimited 
amounts to cover imports from the 
United States, and no delays in remit- 
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tances are attributable to exchange dif- 
ficulties. 

The sale of exchange for purposes 
other than imports is severly restricted, 
and each application is passed on sep- 
arately by the Exchange Control Com- 
mission. Exchange is usually granted 
for necessary items, however—such as 
premiums on insurance policies. Ex- 
change for business travel is being re- 
stricted, and travelers must show the 
exact purpose for which the funds re- 
quested are to be used. Exchange for 
vacation travel is extremely difficult to 
obtain, and applications for it are 
usually refused. 


Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 


October in Newfoundland is always 
seasonally busy, but that month of this 
year was phenomenally so. In all parts 
of the country trade was brisk, and de- 
liveries, rather than sales, were the 
paramount question. The _ situation 
was So unusual that some merchants and 
manufacturers placed notices in the 
public press explaining delays. Some 
22,000 Newfoundlanders are now em- 
ployed regularly in construction of the 
defense bases and their income, which 
amounts to about $2,500,000 a month, is 
the real basis for the continued heavy 
demand for goods. The change in the 
position from last year is shown best by 
the statistics of the able-bodied on re- 
lief; some 10,000 were reported in Sep- 
tember 1940, whereas in September last 
only 681 were reported, and _ these 
largely in isolated communities. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF CosT-OF-LIVING 
INCREASE 


First official confirmation of a sharp 
increase in the wartime cost of living 
has now been issued. A statement of 
the Food Controller shows a rise of 28 
percent in a new cost-of-living index, 
with a rise of more than 10 percent reg- 
istered since May. Local produce has 
not been plentiful this year, owing to the 
bad weather throughout the growing 
season, and this situation has contrib- 
uted to the price advance. 


WET SEASON REDUCES CURE OF SALT CoD 


The situation in the fisheries has de- 
teriorated because of the continued 
handicap of bad weather and inadequate 
supplies of bait. It is now said to have 
been the wettest season that fishermen 
can remember, and the curing of salt cod 
has been consequently handicapped. 
Production is now estimated at 800,000 
quintals (of 112 pounds)—or about 200,- 
000 quintals less than average. Sales of 
fish are being made at good prices, as soon 
as available, and, if the present demand 
is maintained, there will apparently be no 
carry-over into the next season. There 
is some anxiety, however, over the long- 
drawn-out negotiations with Spain over 
the proposed purchase by that country of 
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80,000 quintals. The exporters maintain 
that, if this sale does not go through, the 
market will be left with more fish than 
can be worked off elsewhere. 

Whaling operations for the 1941 season 
have now been concluded. The catch 
numbered 72, the oil having been disposed 
of in the Canadian market and the guano 
in the United States. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE SURPLUS—NEW 
LABOR LEGISLATION 


Government revenue reflects the in- 
creased business activity. For the first 
4 months of the fiscal year that began 
in July last, collections have averaged 
55 percent higher than for the same pe- 
riod of 1940, reaching a total of $6,369,- 
907, of which $2,753,261 was surplus. It 
is now estimated that the revenue for the 
full fiscal year will approximate $24,000,- 
000, largest in the Island’s history. 

As a result of the demand for labor, and 
of wage controversies threatening strikes, 
the government has issued new orders 
under the Emergency Powers (Defense) 
Act, 1940, giving the Commissioner of 
Public Utilities the power to establish 
special disputes boards, for the purpose of 
settlement. No strike or lock-out may 
occur without notification to the Com- 
missioner, and then only after 21 days. 
The Commissioner also is given the power 
to require any person to perform services 
of which he is capable, under such condi- 
tions and for such remuneration as the 
Commissioner may determine but having 
regard for the terms and conditions 
usually obtaining. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Materials For Spinning and 
Weaving Mills: Temporary Reduction of 
Import Duty Continued.—The temporary 
reduction of one-half the import duty 
on certain specified materials to be used 
Only and exclusively in spinning and 
weaving mills in Paraguay, which was 
put into effect until September 12, 1941, 
by decree No. 7715 of July 5, 1941, has 
been extended until such time as a spe- 
cial regime of protection for national in- 
dustries is put into force, by decree No. 
9114 of October 6, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of October 7, 1941, Asuncion. 

Specifically, the reduction of duty ap- 
plies to: Anilines and coal-tar dyes and 
other chemical products used in those in- 
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dustries, rags of wool and cotton, mix- 
tures of old rags, raw wool, vegetable fiber 
for spinning, and yarns, provided these 
are not domestically available. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
23, 1941, for notice of decree No. 7715, the 
effective time of which is now extended. ] 

Gasoline, Naphtha, and Benzine: En- 
forcement of Certain Mixing-Require- 
ment Regulations Temporarily Sus- 
pended Except at Asuncion; Price of 
“National Carburant” Fixed.—The re- 
quirement in Paraguay that importers of 
gasoline, naphtha, and benzine must 
prove that they have purchased the re- 
quired amount of “national carburant” 
for mixing with the imported product be- 
fore the customs authorities will author- 
ize the clearance of their shipments, has 
been suspended until further notice for all 
ports except Asuncion, by a decree (No. 
9064) of October 1, published in the Ga- 
ceta Oficial, October 2, 1941. This re- 
quirement was established by decree No. 
6842 of May 13, 1941, and was to have 
become effective on October 1, 1941. The 
proportion of admixture of the “national 
carburant” to imported gasoline, naph- 
tha, and benzine will be from 5 to 30 
percent—the exact proportion to be de- 
termined later. 


The present decree also fixes the price 
of the “national carburant” at 21.50 pa- 
per pesos per liter. 

[See CommMeERcE Reports of September 21, 
1940, requiring a mixture of naphtha with 
domestically produced carburant; and For- 


EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 28, 1941, 
for notice of determination of effective date.] 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wolframite: Export Duty Increased.— 
The Portuguese export duty on wolfra- 
mite was increased from 0.06 gold escudo 
to 2.80 gold escudos per kilogram by a 
ministerial order published in the Diario 
do Governo of October 11, and effective 
November 1, 1941. 

The present order replaces, insofar as 
wolframite is concerned, that of October 
8, 1941, which fixed a duty of 1.80 gold 
escudos on wolframite, effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1941. 


[The latter order was announced in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 8, 1941.] 


Spain 


Commercial Law Digests 


New Excess-Profits Tax Law En- 
acted.—By a law of October 17, 1941, the 
Spanish Government has reestablished a 
tax on excess profits earned during 1940 
and subsequent years. 

An excess-profits tax law was origin- 
ally enacted in January 1939, to defray 
some of the costs of the civil war. These 
taxes were so burdensome that the law 
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was repealed in December 1939, after 
taxes had been collected only for the cal- 
endar year 1939. ’ 


The new tax is applicable on all profits 
in excess of the average of those earned 
during the 3 years preceding July 18, 
1936, from any industrial or mercantile 
enterprise, with the exception of profits 
not exceeding 7 percent on the capital 
employed, which are exempt. Earnings 
of less than 25,000 pesetas per annum 


* are also exempt. 


Those enterprises that began opera- 
tions after July 18, 1936, or which on that 
date had not been in existence for 3 full 
years, are taxable on all profits in excess 
of 7 percent of the capital employed. 
Whereas the original law took as a basis 
for the computation of excess profits only 
the net capital, the new law permits the 
inclusion of reserves in the basis. 


The rates of the tax range from 40 per- 
cent on earnings of 10 percent or less of 
the capital employed to 80 percent on 
earnings exceeding 60 percent of the cap- 
ital employed. 

Individuals or organizations without 
declared capital or not habitually engaged 
in commercial or industrial activities are 
taxed on the profits of each individual 
transaction at rates ranging from 30 per- 
cent on profits or earnings not in excess 
of 100,000 pesetas to 80 percent of profits 
exceeding 750,000 pesetas. Such persons 
or firms may deduct from excess profits 
the taxes paid under other direct tax 


laws. 
Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity during the third quar- 
ter of 1941 was slack, primarily in conse- 
quence of the restrictive effect of foreign 
trade and transport difficulties and the 
extension of Government control over 
commerce. Crop yields were generally 
smaller, prices continued to advance, and 
industry remained fairly active. Com- 
mercial transactions were on a cash basis, 
with little demand for credit. Note cir- 
culation was slightly less than in the pre- 
ceding quarter. The issuance of foreign- 
exchange permits was resumed, and sav- 
ings bonds were floated for defense 
purposes, 


Crops SMALLER—PRICES HIGHER— 
INDUSTRY STEADY 


Preliminary reports indicate reduced 
yields for most crops; production of 
cereals, except corn, will be considerably 
below last year and may be insufficient 
for domestic requirements. Good crops 
are expected for figs and vegetables, with 
a fair yield of raisins, but estimates for 
most fruits, cotton, filberts, and oilseeds 
indicate a decrease. Government con- 
trol over agricultural commodities was 
extended during the quarter by requiring 
that all wool stocks be declared; previous 
legislation provided for declaration and 
requisitioning of cereals. 
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Prices of principal agricultural com. - 


modities continued to receive Official sup. 
port, while the Government also exer. 
cised control over transactions, to prevent 
speculation. Despite Government con. 
trol measures, retail prices advanced con- 
siderably during the quarter, with the 
cost of clothing and shoes showing the 
largest gains, followed by foodstuffs. 
Rents were stabilized shortly after the 
outbreak of the war. 


Industrial activity was fairly well sus- 
tained despite the shrinkage in supplies 
of imported raw materials. Curtailment 
of manufactures in certain lines has been 
offset by increased production in indus- 
tries less dependent on imported materi- 
als. Distribution of domestic products 
(output of these has been helped by the 
reduction in imports) has been facili- 
tated by the establishment of chain stores, 
This is in line with the Government's 
efforts to control prices. 


TRADE HAMPERED BY TRANSPORT 
DIFFICULTIES 


Unofficial estimates indicate little im- 
provement in the level of foreign trade 
(publication of trade statistics was dis- 
continued on June 1, 1941). A small 
volume of trade has been reported 
through Mediterranean ports and via the 
Basra-Baghdad railway route, but the 
turn-over has hardly been sufficient to 
meet Turkey’s requirements. The trans- 
port situation was recently further com- 
plicated by hostilities in the Black Sea 
area. 


According to United States figures, ex- 
ports from the United States to Turkey 
in July 1941 amounted to $129,945 ($123,- 
351 in July 1940), while imports into the 
United States totaled $913,486 ($1,649,- 
076). For the first 7 months of 1941, 
exports to Turkey totaled $4,995,822 
($6,260,374), while imports into the 
United States from Turkey reached 
$7,942,124 ($10,344,059). 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Permits Issued.—During Sep- 
tember the Istanbul Exchange Office re- 
sumed issuance of exchange permits for 
transfer of dollar exchange covering im- 
ports from the United States. By the 
end of the month permits totaling $980,- 
000 had been issued, representing practi- 
cally the total of accumulated arrears 
for the present year. 

Note circulation remained at a high 
level, though slightly lower than in the 
preceding quarter; on September 20, 
1941, actual note circulation of the Cen- 
tral Bank totaled £T479,149,661 (exclu- 
Sive of £T18,915,891 held by the bank) as 
compared with £T499,661,479 (£T22,404,- 
074) on June 28, 1941, and £T356,699,986 
(£T11,738,381) on September 28, 1940. 
Gold reserve decreased slightly to £T115,- 
679,227 or 24.1 percent, compared with 
£T120,571,893 or 24.1 percent on June 28, 
1941, and £T108,576,959 or 30.4 percent 
on September 28, 1940. 

Savings bonds totaling £T50,000,000 
were issued during the quarter for na- 
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tional defense purposes; the first series 
of £T25,000,000 was fully subscribed, while 
the second was floated toward the close 
of the quarter. 

The demand for credit was exception- 
ally small, as practically all commercial 
transactions were on a cash basis. The 
yolume of commercial paper outstanding 
was insignificant, while the supply of 
funds remained abundant. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


MAXIMUM SALES PRICES FIXED ON IMPORTED 
PUMPKINS AND POTATOES 


The Uruguayan Government has fixed 
the maximum sales prices for imported 
pumpkins and potatoes in the Depart- 
ment of Montevideo by two decrees of 
October 31, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, November 8, 1941, Montevideo. 
Imported pumpkins may not be sold at 
more than the following prices: by im- 
porters, 20 pesos per 100 kilograms; by 
middlemen or wholesalers, 0.22 peso per 
kilogram; and by retailers, 0.28 peso per 
kilogram. Imported potatoes may not 
be sold in the Department of Monte- 
video at more than the following prices, 
for potatoes that do not weigh less than 
70 grams each: by importers, 8.80 pesos 
per 100 kilograms; by middlemen and 
wholesalers, 9.40 pesos per 100 kilograms; 
and by retailers, 0.12 peso per kilogram, 
or 0.23 peso per 2 kilograms—and retail- 
ers are obliged to sell 2 kilograms if the 
customer desires. 

The maximum sales prices are to be 
fixed for the other Departments of Uru- 
guay on the basis of the above prices, 
plus cost of freight, transportation, etc. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exrchanae Quotas for Apples, Pears, 
and Seed Potatoes.—On November 12 the 
following exchange quotas were an- 
nounced in Uruguay: From Canada, 
U.S.$300,000 for seed potatoes, at the free 
rate; and from the United States, 
U.S.$50,000 for apples and pears—to be 
liquidated at 2.30 pesos per dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alfalfa and Raw Cotton: Permitted 
Direct Customs Clearance.—Alfalfa and 
raw cotton have been added to the list of 
additional articles permitted direct clear- 
ance by the Uruguayan customs author- 
ities, without the necessity of being en- 
tered into the customs warehouse—by a 
decree of October 31, published in the 
Diario Oficial, November 11, 1941, 
Montevideo. Originally only lumber, 
tiles, bricks, and other construction ma- 
terial could be cleared directly, that is, 
from the vessel to the wagon, truck, or 
other means of transport. 

A decree of March 14, 1941, added a 
long list of products which are also per- 
mitted direct customs clearance, and 
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alfalfa and raw cotton are now added to 
that list. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
19, 1941, for notice of the decree of March 14, 
1941.] 

Industrial Minerals and Rubber: Ex- 
portation Prohibited —Exportation and 
reexportation of certain industrial min- 
erals and rubber was prohibited in Uru- 
guay by a decree of November 5, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Novem- 
ber 10, 1941, Montevideo. The decree. 
applies specifically to bauxite, beryl ore, 
chromite, ferro nickel, industrial dia- 
monds, manganese ore, quartz crystals, 
rubber, rutile, and zirconium. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The selling rate 
for dollars in the free market rose sharply 
during the 2 weeks ended November 15, 
from 3.87 bolivares to 3.99; this was 
caused by an increased demand on the 
steady, limited supply, such as occurs 
periodically, and was not considered 
significant, though the rates were the 
highest since the establishment of the 
free market. It is to be remembered 
that the Banco Central can come into 
the market at any time to buy or Sell. 

Stating that it was contemplated to 
establish in Venezuela a true “control of 
imports” and that as such control was 
implemented the present control of for- 
eign exchange would be eased, the Banco 
Central in a communication of Novem- 
ber 14 announced the release of an addi- 
tional $3,000,000 of exchange for new im- 
ports. This brings the total of exchange 
allotments for November for new im- 
ports up to $8,980,000 ($4,980,000 from 
ordinary funds and $1,000,000 from ex- 
traordinary revenue had been allotted 
November 3). The average monthly 
allotment through October this year was 
$5,531,300. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi 
with Chile-—See Chile. 


Signed 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Revenue Taxes on Dena- 
tured Alcohol Reduced.—A presidential 
decree of October 22, 1941, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial No. 20624 of the same 
date, establishes a reduced scale of rates 
for the assessment of revenue taxes on 
domestic denatured alcohols, the impost 
to be in accordance with the industrial 
usage to which the alcohol is to be put. 

The Organic Law of the Liquor Reve- 
nue Bureau (Ley Organica de la Renta de 
Licores—1938) assessed domestic alcohols 
1 bolivar per liter of 50° alcoholic con- 
tent plus 0.02 bolivar for each proof de- 
gree in excess thereof. This tax was in- 
creased 100 percent by the regulatory 
Executive Decree of January 2, 1941 (Ga- 
ceta Oficial No. 20378). 
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The present decree (of October 22, 
1941) exempts from the payment of the 
revenue tax mentioned such denatured 
alcohols as are intended for use as a 
combustible; reduces by 90 percent the 
tax on denatured alcohols used as anti- 
septics or in the preparation of disinfect- 
ants, antiseptics, or insecticides; reduces 
by 80 percent the tax on denatured alco- 
hols used in the manufacture of paints, 
enamels, varnishes, cleaning fluids for 
metals, cloths, and leathers, rubber ce- 
ments and similar products, inks, dyes, 
and polishes; and reduces by 65 percent 
the tax on alcohols employed in the man- 
ufacture of toiletries, 


Regulations prescribing the formulas 
to be employed in denaturing the alco- 
hols for industrial use are embodied in a 
resolution of October 22, 1941, issued by 
the Ministry of Finance. 
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Beverages 


* CaNnADA—Sixty-one establishments 
were engaged in malt-liquor production 
in 1940. These plants represent a capital 
investment of $64,954,017 in fixed and 
current assets. They furnished employ- 
ment to 5,520 persons who were paid 
$9,004,800 (Canadian) in salaries and 
wages. They also spent $24,876,452 for 
materials and produced goods with a 
gross selling value at the factory of $75,- 





210,969 and a net selling value (gross less 
taxes) of $50,611.918. 

The foreign trade in beer, ale, etc., is 
small in comparison with the domestic 


production. In 1940 imports amounted 
to 96,921 gallons valued at $136,177 and 
exports 240,666 gallons valued at $218,773. 
Compared with the preceding year there 
was an increase of $12,675 in the value of 
the former and $47,153 of the latter. 

The tables following give detailed sta- 
tistics of production, capital invested, 
materials used, employment, fuel, power, 
imports, and exports: 


Products Made in the Brewing Industry 


[Values in Canadian dollars] 














| 
1939 1940 
Product i) (aint i leila, iatis ieteiid i 
sical cteae Selling value at | we Selling value at 
| Quantity the factory! | Quantity the factory ! 
Canadian Canadian 
Beer, ale, stout, and porter: dollars dollars 
Tes acl pe. -| 28, 469, 181 | 19, 821, 346 31, 166, 783 23, 998, 680 
EEE IE i ee aE a do----| 34, 310, 871 | 39, 308, 254 | 41, 220, 880 | 50, 117, 051 
Grains: | 
SS ee tons__} 5, 514 107, 565 | 10, 175 154, 961 
| AE ee eens do 44, 563 126, 940 | 49, 918 130, 325 
Soda water and other carbonated beverages (soft | 
i ce gallons__| 1, 297, 176 655, 97 9 1, 447, 195 659, 775 
Yeast, made for sale- .- pounds 459, 267 27, 632 524, 185 | 40, 397 
All other products and by- -products ee au ; 105, 949 109, 780 
Total selling value of products _.__-.....--__}_....-. 60, 153, 665 75, 210, 969 
Sales tax and other duties payable on materials and | 
OO SSeS ee ee . 16, 520, 323 24, 599, 051 
Net value of products-.-.-.......--.--- 43, 633, 342 50, 611, 918 





1 Taxes and duties included in these selling values. 


Foreign Trade in Ale, Beer, Porter, Etc. 














| 1939 1940 
Item lc — 
Gallons | ‘dian | Gallons | dian 
| 4 dollars ‘ | dollars 
ye j 
Imports......|__92, 148 | 123, 502} 96,921 | 136,177 
Exports......| 175,780 | 171,620 | 240,666 | 218,773 
' | 





Chemicals 


* Brazit.—Two new chemical companies 
recently were organized in Brazil to en- 
gage in manufacture of caustic scda and 
dry ice. A new factory to produce caus- 
tic soda and allied products is to be con- 


(2) TIME |S SHORT & 


structed in Rio de Janeiro by the Cia. 
Salgema-Soda Caustica e Industrias 
Quimicas. The name of the new dry-ice 
company, organized with a capital of 
3,000 contos, is not available. 

In the chemical-consuming field, two 
announcements were of interest. The 
organization of a glass plant near Nic- 
theroy was approved. A milk plant, to 
pasteurize and bottle milk, make butter, 
and transform milk into other products 
will be in cperation within a year, re- 
quiring various chemicals. 


* CaANADA—Production of chemicals 
and explosives is a major part of Can- 
ada’s munitions-making program. Ex- 
plosives are produced for the shell-fill- 
ing plants in the Dominion and for ship- 


ment overseas. The range of prcduction 
extends from high explosives (rifle and 
cannon) and cordite down through the 
intermediary chemicals and raw mate- 
rials. More than 150,000,000 pounds of 
finished products have been delivered, 
Capacity in 1942 will reach 70,000,000 
pounds monthly of chemicals and ex- 
plosives, with complementary production 
of subsidiary materials. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Ammonium sul- 
fate, trinitrotoluene, and gunpowder are 
to be made in a plant at Tjepoe, Nether. 
lands Indies, according to plans recently 
announced. The Netherlands Indies 
Chemical Works, Inc., (N. V. Neder- 
landsch-Indische Chemische Fabrieken) 
will be the first of the necessary indus- 
trial enterprises to be established under 
the recently announced 10,000,000-guilder 
Government - participation plan. This 
company was formed at Batavia in Sep- 
tember 1941 with an authorized and 
paid-up capital of 5,500,000 guilders, of 
which the Government participates to 
the extent of 1,650,000 guilders. 


* Pervu.—Calcium arsenate is imported 
into Peru in large quantities and is used 
almost exclusively as an insecticide to 
combat the pests that invade cotton. 
Formerly more lead arsenate was used 
for this purpose, but the preference 
changed in 1927 when a United States 
company initiated the practice of dust- 
ing cotton fields by airplane. 

Weeds in Peru are generally cut, in- 
secticides not being employed to kill 
them. Arsenic also is used in the prep- 
aration of sheep dip. 

Imports of insecticides and fungicides, 
such as calcium arsenate, lead arsenate, 
sulphate of nicotine, spraying oil, and 
other materials in solid, liquid, or pow- 
der form, amounted to 2,315,431 gross 
kilograms valued at 1,600,851 soles dur- 
ing 1940. Of this amount, 2,171,339 gross 
kilograms valued at 1,468,061 soles were 
imported from the United States. The 
average exchange value of the sol dur- 
ing 1940 was approximately $0.16. 


* PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—Chiefly because 
of the marked falling off in imports of 
fertilizers and fertilizer materials into 
the Philippine Islands, total imports of 
chemicals and allied products declined 5 
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percent from 16,711,700 pesos ($8,355,- 
g00) during the first 8 months of 1940 
to 15,898,300 pesos ($7,949,000) during 
the first 8 months of 1941: 


—_—_—_ 














January- | January- 
Group August August 
1940 1941 
Sn 
Pesos! Pesos } 
Chemicals, drugs, ete. _-_-- 3, 265, 496 4, 392, 522 
Medicinal preparations_.__. --- 2, 631, 065 2, 925, 866 
Fertilizers...-.------ ; 4, 874, 097 1, 157, 698 
Explosives - - - - acanethan te 2, 595, 540 3, 669, 314 
Paints, varnishes ___. 1, 451, 196 1, 553, 384 
Soap and toilet preparations 1, 894, 311 2, 199, 564 





—_—_—_ 


11 peso=$0.50. 


* TurRKEY.—The Turkish Government 
recently allocated a credit of 500,000 
Turkish pounds to the Eti Bank, a semi- 
governmental institution, for importa- 
tion of sulfur from abroad. The sulfur 
to be thus imported will be distributed 
among consumers in the interior at 
prices below cost. This is in line with 
the policy of the Turkish Government 
to aid farmers in every way possible. 
The sales price of sulfur to be sold di- 
rectly to consumers will be determined 
jointly by the Ministries of Commerce 
and Economy, and the loss resulting from 
the difference between the cost price and 
the sales price paid by the consumers 
will be made up from the funds available 
at the Agricultura] Bank. 


* VENEZUELA—CoOnsumers of domestic 
denatured alcohols for which revenue tax 
exemption or reductions are applicable, 
under the terms of a recent decree, must 
employ the formulas prescribed. Dena- 
tured alcohols for industrial use must 
conform to the following formulas to 
obtain revenue-tax exemption or tax re- 
duction, as the case may be: 

Alcohols for use as fuel must be mixed 
in the proportion of 100 liters of ethyl 
alcohol, 2 liters of benzine, 70 grams of 
formaldehyde, and 20 centigrades of 
methylene blue, and the alcohol must 
not be less than 90° proof. 

Alcohols for use as antiseptics or in the 
preparation of antiseptics, disinfectants, 
or insecticides must not be less than 90° 
proof, and to each 100 liters of alcohol 
so used must be added 500 grams of sali- 
cylic acid and 100 grams of methyl sali- 
cylate or 700 grams of phenol and 115 
grams of methyl] salicylate. 

To be used in the preparation of paints, 
enamels, varnishes, cleaning fluids for 
metals, cloth and leather, rubber ce- 
ments, inks, dyes, and polishes, each 100 
liters of ethyl alcohol used must be com- 
pounded in accordance with one of the 
following formulas: Benzine 2 liters, gaso- 
line 1 liter, or methanol 2.5 liters, ben- 
zine 0.5 liter. 

To be used in the toiletry industry 
(perfumes, lotions, perfumed alcohols, 
and cosmetics) and for the manufacture 
of soaps, liniments, and hair prepara- 
tions, each 100 liters of ethyl alcohol 
used must be compounded in accordance 
with one of the following formulas: 
Diethyl phthalate, 1.5 liters; essence of 
rosemary, natural or synthetic, 250 
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grams; mild extract of quassia, 0.5 liter. 

In the manufacture of soaps, the fol- 
lowing formula may also be used: Ethyl 
alcohol, 100 liters, and concentrated 
commercial ammonia, 3 liters. 

Residual alcohols derived from crystal- 
lization of sarrapia may be denatured by 
any one of the formulas applicable to 
alcohols for use in the toiletry indust:y. 

Denatured alcohols for use as fuel, anti- 
septics, or disinfectants and made from 
residual alcohols derived from crystalli- 
zation of sarrapia are subject, when of- 
fered for sale, to control established in 
the present resolution and to the regula- 
tions governing sale of alcoholic liquors. 


Coal 


* Brazit.—Coal imports through Santos 
during September 1941 amounted to 
12,305 metric tons (9,126 tons of steam 
coal and 3,179 tons of gas coal) , compared 
with 13,517 tons in the preceding month 
(8,002 tons of steam coal and 5,515 tons 
of gas coal). Of September imports, the 
United States supplied 5,066 tons of 
steam coal and 3,179 tons of gas coal; 
Great Britain 4,060 tons of steam coal. 

No coke was imported during the 
period. 


* FRENCH INDOCHINA.—Coal production 
during the first 6 months of 1941 totaled 
1,158,700 metric tons (anthracite 1,131,- 
000 tons, other coal 27,700), compared 
with 1,345,200 tons (anthracite 1,317,000 
tons, other coal 28,200) in the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. 


* Sparin.—Production of coal during the 
first 6 months of 1941 totaled 4,552,100 
metric tons, compared with 4,544,000 
tons in the same period of 1940. A 
decline of 100,000 tons in the bituminous- 
coal output was almost fully offset by 
increased lignite production. Prelimi- 
nary reports from Spanish coal-mining 
areas of production during the third 
quarter of 1941 indicate that operations 
are on about the same levels as in the 
third quarter of 1940. 

In an effort to prevent recurrence of 
the serious coal shortage of last winter, 
larger purchases have been made from 
Great Britain, and it is hoped that in- 
creased purchases from the United States 
may be possible—especially to improve 
bunkering supplies at several ports. 

Stocks of coal available for the rail- 
ways are somewhat larger than was the 
case in the 1940 period, but industries 
continue to complain of delays in arrivals 
caused by inadequate railway transporta- 
tion facilities. 


* UnIon oF SoutH Arrica.—Total ap- 
proximate coal output of Natal Collieries 
in July 1941 amounted to 361,000 tons 
(in 27 working days), compared with 
298,080 tons (amended) during the pre- 
ceding month (25 working days) and 
365,058 tons in July 1940 (27 working 
days). 


* UNITED Ki1ncbom.—Fairly busy condi- 
tions ruled for all classes of Welsh coal 
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during September 1941. Export restric- 
tions continued—consequently there was 
little business ‘road, apart from cargoes 
to South Ame .ca, Spain, Portugal, and 
Ireland (Eire). Home demand during 
the past 9 months has been the mainstay 
of the trade, as usual, and the bulk of 
all classes of coal is earmarked for some 
time ahead for home delivery. 


Bunkering stations abroad cannot get 
their coal requirements from South 
Wales, and many of them formerly 
stocked by Welsh coal are now taking 
supplies from India and South Africa. 


Construction 


* ARGENTINA—Approval has been 
granted for the use of 72,000,000 paper 
pesos (about $17,126,000, conversion as of 
Oct. 31, 1941) toward meeting the cost 
of construction work, installations, and 
equipment necessary for the change-over 
of the gas service now controlled by the 
Primitive Gas Co. to the Government. 


* CanapaA—The $10,000,000 addition to 
the nylon plant at Kingston, Ontario, has 
started. The original plant is expected 
to be in production early in 1942. 

Construction has also started on a new 
engineering building at Oshawa. The 
building is to be used exclusively for ex- 
perimental development work, in accord- 
ance with a policy of engineering cars 
and trucks to meet Canadian require- 
ments under all conditions. 


* Urucuay.—Construction showed an 
upward trend in August, chiefly because 
of seasonal renovation of hotels and 
summer cottages in preparation for the 
usual influx of tourists. 


Difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
raw materials for building purposes. 
While all lines are affected, complaints 
are particularly numerous with respect 
to iron, steel, tin plate, copper, zinc, and 
aluminum products. In many instances 
stocks in the hands of dealers do not | 
exceed 1 month’s supply. 


Cork and Products 


* Tunista.—Tunisian cork stocks avail- 
able for export were estimated early in 
October, to be approximately 3,200 
metric tons, of which about 1,100 tons 
were low-quality cork, resulting from the 
first strip of a tree, and 2,100 tons were 
“reproduction” cork, which is better- 
quality cork produced in second and sub- 
sequent strippings. No recent exports 
have been reported. 

The annual auction for the sale of 
State production of cork held at Tunis, 
November 13, 1941, resulted in the sale 
of 5,314 metric tons of cork at prices 
greatly advanced over 1940 sales. 


Reproduction cork, amounting to 4,543 
tons, sold at an average price of 370 
francs per quintal, an advance of 285 
percent over the average 1940 price of 
130 francs. Male cork, which amounted 
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to 771 metric tons, sold at about 56 
francs per quintal. 

All this cork is.reported to be in or 
near the forests of Tabarca. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* BritisH WEsT InpIEs.—Exports of co- 
coa from Trinidad and Tobago during 
October 1941 totalled 595,808 pounds, 
compared with 1,103,155 for October 1940. 
Total exports for the first 10 months of 
1941 were 18,627,163 pounds, against 23,- 
515,626 for the same period in 1940. 

There are usually some pickings in No- 
vember from early-bearing trees, but this 
pre-season yield has not developed to any 
appreciable extent. The picking of the 
main crop is due to begin late in Decem- 
ber, and it will probably be January be- 
fore any substantial production is 
achieved. Forecasts indicate that the 
1941-42 crop in Trinidad and Tobago will 
be a short one, besides being late, and the 
yield is expected to be about the same as 
during the past season. 

Prices remain at $11.50 per fanega of 
110 pounds for Plantation and Mixed Es- 
tates grades and $11.00 per fanega for 
Ordinary, but no transfers are being 
made. 


* CoLompi1a—tThere are rumors in the 
coffee market that the unusually dry 
summer may cause a 10- to 20-percent de- 
crease in the harvest for the coming year, 
and that the quality of the harvested 
beans may be affected correspondingly. 
At present, however, there is no really 
tangible evidence of this curtailment of 
production or lowering of quality. On 
the other hand, the high prices that have 
resulted from the quota system may help 
to produce better crops for the coming 
season, in point of quality as well as 
quantity. 

Coffee plants that are considered mar- 
ginal or even submarginal with prices at 
a lower level may now be cultivated prof- 
itably, and this may well cause an in- 
crease in the size of next year’s crop. 
Because of the 10-percent increase in 
the quota, and because the Colombian 
Government now purchases all coffee 
that is not exported, there will be addi- 
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Green coffee stocks in general- 
order warehouses in all ‘customs 
districts and in the Foreign Trade 
Zone in New York City on October 
31, 1941, totaled 140,355 bags, in- 
cluding 74,993 bags from signatory 
countries and 65,362 bags from 
nonsignatory countries. 

The total on September 30, 1941, 
was 692,855 bags, including 502,112 
bags from signatory countries and 
190,743 from nonsignatory coun- 
tries. 

Reported stocks of green coffee 
not entered into the United States 
for consumption, October 31, 1941, 
were: 





In 
In gen For- 
eral- |,©l80 
Countries of origin order —_ Total 
ware- i” 
houses hives 
York 
Countries signatory of the 
Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement: Bags | Bags | Bags 
Brazil. : 3, 521 3, 521 
Columbia 11, 720 11, 720 
Ecuador ieee 3 3 
Venezuela saith 33, 506| 3,000) 36, 506 
Costa Rica 14, 312) 2,250) 16, 562 
EI Salvador 2} 550 552 
Guatemala 353 750, 1,103 
Dominican Republic 125 125 
SN inne aes : 4,400 500 4,900 


kien 1 1 


Total signatory 
countries _ - 67, 943) 7,050 74, 993 
Countries nonsignatory: 


Belgian Congo 40, 878)17, 422) 58, 300 


British East Africa 832 832 
French Congo 2, 444 2, 444 
Portuguese West 

Africa ‘i 3, 074 3, 074 
Netherlands East In- 

dies _ - ae 103 103 
New Caledonia_. 602 ; 602 


Panama 7 7 
Total nonsignatory 
countries 47, 940 17,422 65, 362 


Grand total 115, 883 24, 472 140, 355 














tional motivation to produce a crop larger 
than that of last year. The following 
table shows exports in September and in 
the crop year that ends with September: 





1940-41 1941-42 


Destination = . 
Sep | Crop ane Crop 
a | year = year 
Sacks! | Sacks! ‘Sacks! Sacks! 
United States 255,927; 954, 495 55, 910/91, 805 
Canada, direct 411 2, 025 
Canada, via New York 16, 968 51, 625 292 
Japan__. : 675 679 
Panama, in transit 5, 690 14, 702 
Chile_-_. cd 176 878 38 278 
Argentina__- 707 1, 234 14 
China__..- ‘ 83 83 , 
Africa___.. : 58 
Canal Zone 228 


Total 280, 637) 1, 025, 721\55, 948/92, 675 





i Of 60 kilograms each. 


* Ex Satvapor.—Salvadoran coffee ex- 
ports during the month of October 1941 
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are compared below with those of Sep. 
tember 1941 and October 1940: 














ie October | Septem- | October 
1940 | ber 1941] 194) 
| es | gee | a 
| Bags! | Bags ' | Bags 
All countries 51,995 | 34,640 | 62,197 
United States | 51,995 | 4,178 1,005 








1 60 kilograms each, hulled coffee. 


With the shipping season closing ang 
the quota to the United States filled, 
practically all shipments consist of coffee 
of the regulatory and deferred quotas 
sold by the Mortgage Bank of El Sal- 
vador to countries other than the United 
States, and this coffee is sold at what- 
ever price it will fetch. 

Coffee shipments from El Salvador in 
October 1941 were divided as follows, ac- 
cording to countries of destination: 


Bags 

Canada-.-_-_--- ; ae 
Sweden_-_-_-_--- pareundion TS 
Philippine Islands- -. -- 2,477 
1, 120 
United States _ _- : ee 
a shanty eae enaibeciaeda 175 
: | en . 62,127 


Coffee exports for the first 10 months 
of the 1941 calendar year, together with 
the amount and percentage of total 
shipments to the United States, are shown 
below in comparison with the figures 
for the first 10 months of 1940: 





Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 
inclusive— 


1940 1941 


Bags ' Bags! 
All countries 924, 478 618, 730 


U.8 722, 659 505, 625 





1 60 kilograms each 


The carry-over of coffee stocks in El 
Salvador, and of Salvadoran stocks in 
the port of Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, as 
of October 31, 1941, is given below, to- 
gether with the figures for September 30, 
1941, and October 31, 1940: 





— Oct Sept. Oct. 
7 31,1940 30,1941 31,1941 


Bags Bags Bags 


Stocks in ports. . 44, 946 


Stocks of the ‘Regulatory 

Quota” held by the Mort- 
gage Bank 52, 439 9, 930 
Total carry-over 44,946 | 52,439 9, 930 





An average estimate of the size of the 
1940-41 crop is 667,000 bags and of the 
1941-42 crop 900,000 bags. 


* GUATEMALA.—The coffee market was 
generally quiet during October, and buy- 
ing was limited to purchases of coffees on 
which no shipment difficulties could be 
anticipated and in grades for which a 
specific demand _ existed. Unusual 
weather conditions resulted in a wide- 
spread early ripening of the crop. Also, 
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following three exceptionally dry weeks 
jn October, heavy rains fell, knocking 
ripened coffee off the trees and making 
quick picking necessary. 

Little change was noted in demand and 
prices for Guatemalan coffees through- 
out October, though the general price 
level was Satisfactory. With the an- 
nouncement of the 10 percent increase in 
quotas for admission to the United 
States, roasters were apparently con- 
fident that sufficient coffee would be 
available to meet their needs, so no in- 
crease in demand followed the quota 
action. 

It was estimated that by the end of 
October between 50 and 60 percent of 
the total coffee crop had been sold by 
producers to exporters, and, as there is 
little lag between local and export buy- 
ing, this much of the crop may be said 
to have been disposed of. 

Considerable space has been devoted 
in the press to.the Mexican Government’s 
decision to buy coffee in Guatemala, due 
to a shortage in the Mexican crop. The 
amounts to be bought are variously re- 
ported as between 10,000 and 30,000 
quintals, and apparently there has been 
some discussion of the advisability of 
such buying in both countries involved. 

The following table indicates exports 
of coffee: 


Exports of Guatemalan Coffee 





| | 
\4 weeks, 5 weeks, 4 weeks, 
Country of destination Oct. 1 |Aug. 29 Sept. 27 
to Oct. | to Sept.| to Oct. 
30, 1941 | 30, 1941 | 24, 1940 





Hulled (Oro): Bags! | Bags! | Bags! 
United States . ‘ 8, 358 | 17,504 
Canada..-- ...--| 6,367 | 10, 304 | ; 
Chile sa 286 | 83 |... 
British Honduras_-. 39 | 44 | 38 
Argentina _. ‘ - seve! ‘Spe deoees 
Mexico - E | 39 |... 

Total n : --| 15,050 | 11, 593 17, 542 
160 kilograms each 


Exports to the United States 





ae October Percentage 
1941 | of total 
Bags | 
Atlantic ports 141 | 1. 69 
Gulf ports ; 5, 333 | 63. 81 
Pacifie ports 2, 884 | 34. 50 
Total . 8, 358 100. 00 








Grain and Products 


* British MALAyYA.—Ninety-nine percent 
of the people of Malaya eat rice as their 
staple food, and roughly two-thirds of the 
rice consumed in this country must be 
imported from neighboring lands. The 
production of rice in Malaya is receiving 
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the attention of the various govern- 
ments on the Peninsula, as the population 
is rapidly increasing and the war has 
brought higher prices and a dislocation 
of the sources of imports. 

Acreage and production of rice in the 
past 5 years: 





Season Area planted | Production 





Acres Tons 
a eee aoe ts 725, 050 342, 000 
| "2 een rete 740, 040 319, 000 
BPE nakcnnekadiapeoewau 726, 670 299, 500 
1938-39 753, 240 341, 455 
SE ikadncanurecnwandead 793, 340 335, 138 








It has not been possible to obtain ac- 
curate estimates of the acreage of the 
1941 crop and of the expected production. 
It is understood, however, that the acre- 
age is about the same as last year and 
that the crop should be approximately 
the size of the 1940 harvest. Consump- 
tion during 1941 will undoubtedly in- 
crease somewhat. As long as no ef- 
fective rationing of rice is introduced and 
prices do not rise too much, Malaya 
should consume approximately 975,000 
tons of rice in 1941. 

Rationing of rice was started in Johore 
in August 1940 and was extended to Sing- 
apore’in September 1940, to Penang and 
Malacca in March 1941, and to the Fed- 
erated Malay States in April of this year. 

The situation may be analyzed in de- 
tail by means of the following table, giv- 
ing production, gross imports, exports, 
net imports, and consumption: 


{In thousands of tons] 




















Pro- " Sag Con- 
ia | ‘ Im- Ex- |Net im-| . 
ceason — ports | ports | ports oo 
on said Danses a es 
1936 | 342 716 182 534 876 
1937 319 717 139 573 892 
1938 | 299 815 202 612 911 
1939 — 341 824 165 659 1925 
1940 335 986 14S 837 1950 





1 Estimated. 


Statistics on the imports and exports 
of rice in 1940 by classes of rice are as 
follows: 





Grade | Imports | Exports 
Tons | Tons 

In the husk (padi) - - 18, 280. 61 418.94 
Not in the husk (cargo) 38, 001. 17 3, 238. 68 
Boiled (parboiled) _._- 78, 042. 08 597. 18 
Cleaned (white) __... 543, 982. 51 83, 654. 67 
Broken clean (broken) 110, 455. 91 47, 630. 74 

13, 594. 26 


Bran and meal-_--._- sucout S00; aenvee | 





The 1941 imports of rice through June 
amounted to 498,248 tons. For the same 
period in 1940, imports totaled 461,511 
tons. 


Exports of rice in 1941 through June 
reached 50,002 tons in quantity, com- 
pared with exports for the first 6 months 
of 1940 amounting to 83,473 tons. 


Statistics on rice imports and exports 


through June 1941, by classes of rice, are 
as follows: 
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Grade Imports Exports 
Tons Tons 
In the husk (padi)_..--..----- 6, 620. 90 68. 38 
Not in the husk (cargo) ---.--- 11, 573. 51 1, 249. 17 
Boiled (parboiled) -....-...--- 60, 953. 81 226. 68 
Cleaned (white) -_........--...- 297, 782. 04 33, 898. 97 
Broken clean (broken) --.-.--.--.- 30, 751. 95 6, 918. 78 
i | ee eek 90, 565. 84 2, 705. 92 











Information is not now available as to 
the sources of imports and the markets 
for rice exports. It is understood that 
exports have ceased except to the nearby 
Dutch Islands and to British possessions 
on the island of Borneo. Imports con- 
tinue to come from Thailand and Burma, 
but it is believed that all imports of rice 
from Indochina have stopped and that 
Java has partially replaced that country 
as a source of supply. 

No statistics are available as to the cur- 
rent stock of rice in Malaya, but there is 
little doubt that present stocks are suffi- 
cient to last from 3 to 4 months. 


* Ecuapor.—The rice crop this year was 
heavier than usual. Considerable rice 
exports have already been made, but local 
rice exporters are beginning to feel the 
lack of markets. The Cuban market no 
longer evinces any interest in Ecuadoran 
rice. Competition with American rice is 
being felt in the Venezuelan market. Ex- 
porters claim that they are unable to 
meet the price quoted by American rice 
exporters on the Venezuelan market, ow- 
ing to the high freight rates between 
Ecuador and Venezuela, as well as an 
inability to guarantee shipments because 
of the uncertainty of shipping facilities 
between Ecuadoran and Venezuelan 
ports. Largest markets for Ecuadoran 
rice are Colombia, Peru, and Panama. 
September exports of rice for the port of 
Guayaquil amounted to 5,050,000 kilo- 
grams, compared with 1,965,000 kilo- 
grams in September 1940. 

Local rice exporters claim that the fu- 
ture of Ecuadoran rice exports depends 
upon the ability of Ecuador to produce 
standard qualities of rice on a larger scale 
than heretofore. At present Ecuador 
has had little difficulty in selling its rice 
abroad, owing to the lack of competition 
in neighboring countries. Rice exporters 
are urging producers to install modern 
machinery in their rice mills so that they 
may be able to meet foreign competition 
with regard to grade and quality on a 
more equal footing. 

Rice stocks on September 15, 1941, 
amounted to 480,072 quintals (101.4 
pounds per quintal) , compared with 392,- 
622 quintals on September 15, 1940. 


* THAILAND.—The market weakened 
somewhat early in August in consequence 
of the uncertain international situation. 
Nevertheless, according to trade esti- 
mates, nearly 1,000,000 tons of rice had 
been exported by the end of August out 
of an estimated surplus of 1,250,000 
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tons—leaving a strong statistical posi- 
tion if these estimates can be accepted 
as accurate. The question of gunnies 
has been prominent ever since Japan be- 
gan its heavy rice purchases in Bangkok. 
Thailand is almost wholly dependent 
upon India for its supplies of gunnies, 
without which rice cannot be exported. 

No definite information is available as 
to the amount of rice produced in all the 
new territories acquired by Thailand 
from French Indochina as a result of 
the Tokyo Mediation Conference follow- 
ing the Thai-Indochina border dispute. 
It is known, however, that the Province 
of Battambang is a rich rice-growing 
country, and it is unofficially estimated 
that Thailand’s total exportable surplus 
will be increased by approximately 
200,000 long tons through production in 
the new territories. 

The statistical position at the end of 
August was reported to be as follows: 


Exportable surplus (average trade Tons 
Ee eee ee 1, 250, 000 
Arrivals: 
Rice (Dec. 1, 1940, to Aug. 7, 
RI ha ii taser es cgaesincts cine on 246, 691 
Paddy (Dec. 1, 1940, to Aug. 27, 
i | Oe 717, 983 
Exports: 
Approximate (Dec. 1, 1940, to 
|) ees 716, 869 
Quantity entered for export 
(Dec. 1, 1940, to June 14, 
«eee 721, 645 


Meats and Products 


* NEw ZEALAND.— During September 
shipment of beef improved, and 85,000 
quarters of beef and 62,000 freight car- 
casSes of boneless beef were exported. At 
the end of the meat year which ends in 
New Zealand on September 30, stocks of 
beef on hand were more than half as 
much again as they were at the same 
period last year. Export killings of the 
various classes of beef for the New Zea- 
land meat year were as follows (figures 
in parentheses are the killings during 
the preceding 12 months): 


Beef-quarters* _________ 697,751 (689, 104) 

Boneless beef—Ft. C/cs.. 413,354 (857,349) 

Boneless bobby veal—Ft. 
ee 85,366 (297, 739) 


160 pounds freight carcasses. 


Exports of frozen beef for July, the 
latest month for which official figures 
are available, were 52,755 hundredweight, 
and for the first 7 months of 1941 they 
were 470,037 hundredweight. 


Spices and Related Products 


* FRENCH INDOCHINA.—By reason Of a 
complete lack of exports, the market is 
extremely inactive and prices have de- 
clined. Stocks, however, are so low that 
only a slight upturn in demand would 
immediately cause prices to rise again. 

During July there were no exports of 
pepper. Exports of both white and black 
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pepper during the first 8 months of 1941, 
compared with the corresponding peri- 
ods of 1940, were as follows: 








White pepper,| Black pepper, 

eitination first 8 months| first 8 months 

1940 1941 1940 1941 

Kilo- | Kilo- Kilo- | Kilo- 

grams | grams grams grams 
France. 724, 032 769, 207) 2, 113, 546) 2, 274, 413 
Colonies 16, 326 280, 413 80, 528 
Shanghai_. . 820} _ _. | 1,600 
Singapore. : <i 4, 900 
Manila ..| 1,024 anaes 996 
Total__- .-|740, 359|771, 051) 2, 395, 959) 2, 362, 437 

| 
ha Pun 
Sugars and Products 

* Ext Satvapor—The Sugar Defense 


Committee has furnished the following 
information regarding the sugar indus- 
try: 


Pounds 
Production, 1940-41 crop__-_-__--- 36, 643, 312 
Internal consumption, 1940—-41___ 25, 357, 500 
i 7, 253, 665 
OO ee 5, 020, 785 
Stock on hand, Sept. 1, 1941___-_- 9, 128, 700 


Estimated production for 12- 

month period beginning Sept. 

Jp LSet eee ete Sratiece ae ae 38, 543, 400 
* UNION OF SOUTH Arrica.—Drought con- 
ditions that have prevailed in many sec- 
tions of the cane belt of Natal have 
caused a downward revision of sugar- 
crop estimates, and the decrease is placed 
at approximately 10,000 tons. This in- 
dicated a total production of 470,000 tons 
for the current year ending April 30, 
1942. Of this amount, 340,000 tons has 
been manufactured thus far. 

Sugar exports up to the end of Sep- 
tember amounted to 17,000 tons of 
Whites and 8,000 tons of Grade sugar, a 
total of 25,000 tons. This was a reduc- 
tion of 3,000 tons compared with August. 


Vegetables and Products 


* Mexico.—Following is a table showing 
the estimated acreage of winter vege- 
tables during the 1941-42 season in the 
States of Sonora and Sinaloa—if grow- 
ing and marketing conditions remain 
favorable—with a comparative statement 
of the acreage planted to winter vege- 
tables during last season, and figures 
showing the number of carlots exported: 





Estimate 
940— ° 
eatin 1941-42 
—————t sical 
Car- | Car- 
Actes Actes 
A lots | ACT€S | jots 
‘ : | 
State of Sonora: | 
Tomatoes 3, 000 600 3, 500 750 
Green peas R10 162 3, 750 | 375 
Green peppers 250 50 350 10 
Total 4, 060 812 | 7,600 | 1,195 
State of Sinaloa 
Tomatoes | 19, 940 RS | 25, 000 5, 000 
Green peas 
Green peppers. -- | 1,375 275 2, 000 400 
Total 21,315 | 4,263 | 27,000 | 5,400 


Grand total_. 25, 375 | 5,075 | 34,600 | 6, 595 
| 
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Successive plantings of winter vege. 
tables on the west coast of Mexico wij] 
depend entirely upon the demand in the 
United States and upon weather condj- 
tions prevailing in the future in the 
growing districts. However, if all condi- 
tions are favorable, exports of winter 
vegetables from the west-coast district 
during the season now in progress are 
expected to reach a new high mark of 
approximately 6,500 carlots, against 
5,000 carlots exported during the past 
season. Generally speaking, the present 
financial status of the growers is good, 
and indications are that they will be in 
a position to continue successive plant- 
ings regularly. 


Iron and Steel 


* Spain.—The effect of the curtailment 
of foreign markets continues to be re- 
flected in the iron mines output. Stocks 
of the ore have become so large that most 
mines are now operating with small 
shifts. Although Germany reportedly 
increased its purchases of iron ore from 
the Vizcaya mines (probably for use in 
industries in occupied France), the total] 
movement was limited by the need to em- 
ploy small vessels that could hug the 
coast to Bayonne. Shipments probably 
did not attain 80,000 metric tons during 
the third quarter of the current year, 
Iron-ore output during the first 6 months 
of the year totaled only 797,582 metric 
tons. 

Production of pig iron totaled 257,593 
tons in the first 6 months of 1941—ap- 
proximately 25,000 tons less than in the 
same months of 1940. Steel production 
amounted to 358,512 tons, or 30,000 tons 
less than in the 6-month period of the 
preceding year. The reduction in output 
of both pig iron and steel is attributed 
to the shortage of coal, coke, scrap iron, 
ferromanganese, and graphite electrodes, 

Although Spain is being thoroughly 
combed for supplies of scrap iron, and 
small quantities have been imported from 
Portugal, reserve stocks have been fur- 
ther depleted. This, together with the 
inability of the Government to arrange 
for importation of ferromanganese and 
graphite electrodes, makes it almost cer- 
tain that steel production will be further 
reduced in the remaining months of the 
current year. The lack of steel is seri- 
ously impeding the construction program 
and the rehabilitation of railroads, and 
has necessitated curtailment of output 
of metal-working industries. 


* SWITZERLAND.—Imports of iron and 
steel preducts from Germany in the 
first 6 months of 1941 increased to such 
an extent that, should the progress be 
continued during the last half of the 
year, the total for the year will reach 
the 1939 level in quantity and exceed it 
in value (large price increases have 0c- 
curred in many commodities). Statistics 
for 1940 show an enormous drop in im- 
ports compared with those of 1939. 
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The reason for the 1941 increase in 
jmports of iron and steel products lies 
jn the fact that Swiss industries are now 
working largely for exports to Germany, 
and they must necessarily receive the 
raw material from that country. Many 
items are imported from Germany in 
the unfinished state and returned as fin- 
jshed products. 


Leather and 
Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Shipments of hides and 
skins in general increased 22.0 percent 
in volume during the first 9 months of 
1941, compared with the same period in 
1940, and prices increased 28.5 percent. 

Shipments of cattle hides increased 
from 99,000 tons during the first 9 
months of 1940 to 118,000 during the 
same period of 1941, and values from 
$77,776,000 to $97,058,000, respectively. 
Exports of sheepskins increased from 
8,700 tons during the first 9 months of 
1940 to 10,200 tons during the same pe- 
riod of 1941, values increasing from 
$4,406,000 to $4,831,000. 

United States demand in the “frigori- 
fico’ (packing-house) salt-hide market 
remains strong. “Heavies” advanced to 
13 percent and are at the highest level 
since January of this year; “lights” rose 
about 7 percent and are at the top point 
since May, 1937; cow and “extreme” 
hides rose 7 percent and 6 percent, re- 
spectively. In August hides were shipped 
to Sweden, apparently of the “matadero” 
(slaughterhouse) type. Moderate buy- 
ing has been apparent for the United 
Kingdom. 

Details of hides-and-skins exports to 
the United States during September 
1941, compared with August 1941, are as 
follows: 





| September 1941 | August 1441 
| 
Kind Value in Value in 
Num-,| United | Num-| United 
ber States | ber | States 
currency} currency 
| | 
Dry cattle hides | 24,885 $66,608, 19,000 $40, 402 
Dry calfskins . | 7,400 5, 398) 9,000 4, 956 
Dry goatskins . 97,854 57, 365|191, 243 8&8, 787 
Dry horsehides 11, 000 17,470) 87,675 77, 430 
Dry sheepskins 164, 978 89, 958 147, 010 92, 634 
Wet cattle hides 474, 617 2, 666, 789 338, 518/2, 011, 470 
Wet calfskins 12,650; 64,410 15,400) 74, 940 
Wet horsehides 12, 350 54,506) 16, 700 72,314 
Wet sheepskins 386,821) 197,305 580,688, 281,963 





* MExico.—Estimated production of cat- 
tle hides for September 1941 was 190,- 
848; calfskins, 3,000; goat and kid skins, 
94,060; and sheep and lamb skins, 50,040. 
Stocks on hand at the end of September 
1941 were: 19,000 cattle hides; practi- 
cally no calfskins; approximately 40,- 
000 to 50,000 goat and kid skins; sheep 
and lamb skins, almost negligible. 
Exports of fresh cattle hides from 
Mexico during July 1941 amounted to 
55,224 kilograms; of goatskins, 38,850 
kilograms; of kidskins, 108 kilograms. 
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All exports were destined for the United 
States with the exception of 1,138 kilo- 
grams of fresh cattle hides that went to 
Japan. There were no exports of dry 
cattle hides, calfskins, or sheep and lamb 
skins during July 1941. 


* SweEDEN.—The Government Industrial 
Commission has taken steps to standard- 
ize the colors of upper leather, so as to 
utilize available raw materials for the 
Swedish shoe industry in the most effec- 
tive way. 

New regulations, effective September 
1, 1941, provide that suede skins may be 
made only in white, black, and three op- 
tional colors. Dubbed leather, fattened 
chrome-tanned leather, and _ similar 
kinds of leather may be made only in 
black and one optional brown color. 
Other sorts of upper leather may be pro- 
duced in 14 different standard colors 
in accordance with a special collection 
of colors decided by the Government In- 
dustrial Commission. 


To bring about a standardization of 
this type, it is, of course, necessary to 
place imports of upper leather under 
Government control. All importation of 
upper leather was made subject to im- 
port licensing from July 21, 1941. It 
is now provided that an import license 
for upper leather intended for shoe pro- 
duction may be obtained only if the col- 
ors of such imported leather comply with 
the new standardization regulations. 

It is understood that, prior to this 
standardization, upper leather used in 
Swedish shoe production was available in 
about 200 different colors. 


Lumber and 
Products 


United States exports of hardwood and 
softwood lumber’ (including boards, 
planks, scantlings, flooring, sawed tim- 
ber, sawed railroad ties, and box shooks) , 
logs, and hewn railroad ties for the first 
9 months of 1941 totaled 600,225 M board 
feet compared with 835.884 for the first 
9 months of 1940, a decrease of 28.2 
percent. 


Of the 1941 total, sawed material (in- 
cluding railroad ties and box shooks) 
accounted for 558,695 M board feet com- 
pared with 763,444, a decrease of 26.8 
percent; exports of logs and hewn tim- 
ber (including railroad ties) totaled 
32,888 M feet against 72,440, a decrease 
of 54.6 percent. 


Exports of sawn softwood (excluding 
railroad ties and box shvooks) totaled 
387,538 M feet (560,849 in 1940). This 
group consisted mainly of Douglas fir, 
Southern pine, white, ponderosa, and 
sugar pine, redwood, hemlock, spruce, 
cedar, and cypress. Hemlock and cedar 
were the only species showing gains. 

Sawn hardwood exports (including 
flooring and excluding railroad ties and 
box shooks) totaled 71,774 M feet for the 
first 8 months of 1941 (116,731 in 1940). 
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Softwood log exports for the first 8 
months of 1941 totaled 23,906 M feet 
(46,262 in 1940); hardwood log exports, 
8,642 M feet (15,621 in 1940). 

Other exports for the first 9 months 
of 1941 were hewn railroad ties totaling 
8,982 M feet (10,557 in 1940); sawn rail- 
road ties, 23,222 M feet (16,219 in 1940); 
box shooks, 71,161 M feet (70,005 in 1940). 

Total imports of hardwood and soft- 
wood logs and lumber (including cabinet 
woods, sawed railroad ties, box shooks, 
and empty packing cases) for the first 
9 months of 1941 totaled 1,231,173 M feet 
(678,076 in 1940), an increase of 81.6 per- 
cent. Of this amount, logs (hardwood 
and softwood) accounted for 260,929 M 
feet (155,791 in 1940); softwood lumber, 
852,948 M feet (432,094), an increase of 
97.3 percent; hardwood lumber and 
sawed cabinet woods, 110,084 M feet 
(79,390 in 1940), an increase of 38.7 
percent. 


During the first 9 months of 1941, in 
the softwood lumber group, spruce was 
the most important species imported, 
totaling 330,575 M feet (208,645 in 1940). 
Imports of fir and hemlock combined 
amounted to 359,989 M feet (92,959 in 
1940), and imports of pine totaled 
103,516 M feet (85,198 in 1940). 


* CanaDA.—100,000 acres of timber land 
In the Nimpkish River Valley and tide- 
water section at Beaver Cove, Vancouver 
Island, have been purchased by U. S. in- 
terests. This transfer of timber hold- 
ings in British Columbia is the largest 
in the history of the Province. Douglas 
fir predominates in the stand, with 
smaller proportions of other species, in- 
cluding cedar, yellow cedar, spruce, 
hemlock, and pine. 


Logging operations in part of the area 
will start soon. The first construction 
work will probably be the laying of 12 
miles of track to Nimpkish Lake. The 
line is expected to be, eventually, 50 miles 
long, with perhaps 100 miles of sub- 
sidiary track to the shifting location of 
Icgging operations. 


* S w ED E N.—Wooden-prefabricated- 
house manufacturers so far this year 
have made deliveries to the German army 
amounting to 25,000,000 crowns (about 
$6,000,000), consisting mainly of troop 
barracks for use in Germany and Nor- 
way. Recent orders, however, have been 
for stables to house about 30,000 horses— 
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reportedly for use in northern Finland. 
As a result of the large orders, local pre- 
febricating mills have been able to main- 
tain operations at a favorable level 
throughout the current year. 


* UNION oF SoutH AFrica.—Lumber is 
among the commodities that are becom- 
ing more and more difficult to obtain— 
in consequence of war conditions— 
though there is an increasing need for it, 
particularly in the Capetown district. 

Plans for slum elimination and rehous- 
ing have been under way for some time. 
Most of the important work now in prog- 
ress is in the Athlone district, in the 
western suburbs of Capetown. Some of 
the dwellings have been erected. It is 
estimated that the total requirement will 
be about 13,000. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


Totaling $34,250,644, United States ex- 
ports of industrial machinery in Sep- 
tember showed an 18-percent decline 
from the high figure of $41,976,614 
reached in August. Practically all ex- 
port classes shared in the decline, with 
only textile, sewing, and shoe machinery 
showing any notable gain. 

Exports of machine tools amounted to 
$14,274,854 in September, a decrease of 
more than 16 percent from the August 
total of $17,124,324. All major classes of 
machine tools recorded smaller ship- 
ments in September compared with Au- 
gust—exports of lathes dropped to $3,- 
511,262 from $3,544,183, milling machines 
to $3,365,716 from $4,151,690, and grind- 
ing machines to $2.090,655 from $2.,- 
399,030. Foreign sales of drilling ma- 
chines totaled $720,228 in September, less 
than half the August shipments of $1,- 
629,846. Metal-working machinery other 
than machine tools also recorded de- 
creased exports in September, amounting 
to $2,304,092, compared with $3,574,584 
in August. Shipments of rolling-mill 
equipment totaled $726,645 against $543,- 
558, and forging machinery $401,395 
against $979,475. Sheet and plate metal- 
working machinery registered the larg- 
est drop to $704,008 from $1,558,422. 
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Mining, well, and pumping -.equipment 
valued at $4,103,735 was exported in Sep- 
tember, a decline of 28 percent from the 
August shipments of $5,715,118. Mining 
and quarrying machinery dropped to 
$1,226,557 from $1,405,229, well and 
refining machinery to $2,044,864 from 
$3,066,561, and pumping equipment to 
$832,314 from $1,243,328. 

Total September exports of power- 
generating machinery amounted to 
$2,339,016, compared with $3,081,224 in 
August. Exports of marine Diesel engines 
dropped off sharply to $259,920 from 
$678,311, while shipments of other Diesel 
engines in September were up to $788,- 
178 from $617,590 in August. Foreign 
sales of other internal-combustion en- 
gines were off slightly to $149,801 from 
$178,338, and engine accessories and parts 
dropped to $465,485 from $613,628. Ex- 
ports of steam engines, boilers, and acces- 
sories declined to $648,040 in September 
from $940,391 in August. 

Shipments of construction and con- 
veying machinery advanced slightly in 
September to $3,569,550 from $3,502,433 
in August. Exports of excavators and 
parts were up to $910,037 from $484,560, 
and shipments of conveying equipment 
rose to $621,136 from $445,434. Oversea 
consignments of cranes, hoists, and der- 
ricks amounted to $582,784 compared 
with $560,566, while exports of road 
graders and scrapers were down in Sep- 
tember to $491,403 from $569,314 in 
August. 

Showing increased shipments in all 
three groups of equipment, exports of 
textile, sewing, and shoe machinery rose 
to $2,065,487 from $1,778,176 in August. 
Textile-machinery exports were up to 
$1,152,701 from $892,937; sewing ma- 
chines and parts advanced to $837,715 
from $811,283; and shoe-machinery ship- 
ments totaled $75,071 compared with 
$73,956 in August. 

September exports of ‘other industrial 
machinery” totaled $5,594,161—consider- 
ably smaller than the corresponding 
trade in August, which amounted to 
$7,200,755. Shipments of ball and roller 
bearings dropped to $1,384,444 from 
$1,608,819, and air compressors to $331,- 
894 from $481,732. Foreign Sales of 
sugar-mill machinery in September rose 
to $329,977 from $303,748 in August, and 
woodworking-machinery exports were up 
to $275,479 from $233,614. 

Printing and bookbinding machinery 
exports in September were valued at 
$584,158 compared with $607,138 in 
August. 

Totaling $6,697,683, United States ex- 
ports of farm implements and machinery 
in September of this year were 36 per- 
cent above the corresponding trade in 
September 1940, which amounted to 
$4,912,825. Exports for the first 9 
months of 1941 remained practically un- 
changed at $61,825,171, compared with 
$61,842,539 for the same period of 1940. 

Exports of tractors, parts, and acces- 
sories were valued at $5,192,491 in Sep- 
tember—37 percent above the September 
1940 figure of $3,793,943. 
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Details of tractor shipments during 
September 1941 are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 








Item Number Value 
Tracklaying tractors, carburetor | 
type (new): 
Under 35 drawbar horse 
power-__- Spent 680 | $481, 657 
35 but less than 50 drawbar | 
horse powei } 55 | 64, 349 
50 but less than 65 drawbar | | 
horsepower 8 | 24, 634 
65 but less than 80 drawbar | 
horsepower | 
80 and over drawbar horse- 
power____. l 5, 294 
rracklaying tractors, injection 
type (new): | 
Under 35 drawbar horse- | 
power | 313 370, 657 
35 but less than 50 drawbar | 
horsepower. | 146 361, 747 
50 but less than 65 drawbar | 
horsepower Sth 183, 903 
65 but less than 80 drawbar 
horsepower 6 27, 490 
80 and over drawbar horse- 
power s 80 127, 884 
W heel tractors ‘new): | 
Garden. -- 11s 17, 762 
1-plow.-_. 569 222, 108 
2-plow - - 1, 103 650, 748 
3-plow 741 678, 876 
4-plow and over--.. 212 200, 453 
Engines for tractors : 78 56, 418 
Used tractors, all types . 16 27, 171 
Parts and accessories for tractors 1, 391, 340 





Tillage-implement exports in Septem- 
ber totaled $552,374, an increase of 31 
percent over the September 1940 ship- 
ments of $422,489. Exports of plows 
advanced to $271,150 from $154,430 in 
September 1940, while shipments of cul- 
tivators recorded a small gain to $45,365 
from $23,752. Shipments of harrows 
were down to $39,783 from $71,469, and 
exports of drills and seeders were off to 
$7,087 from $29,410 in September 1940. 

September exports of harvesting ma- 
chinery were valued at $378,830 com- 
pared with $328,881 in September 1940. 
Foreign sales of combines, the only ex- 
port class in this group showing increased 
shipments in September, totaled $152,103 
compared with $95,211 in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Other 
types of harvesting machinery showed 
smaller exports in September 1941 com- 
pared with September 1940: mowers, 
$16,923 ($20,399); hayrakes and tedders, 
$1,934 ($15,380); and grain harvesters, 
$34,880 ($50,601). 

Miscellaneous types of farm imple- 
ments and machinery were exported in 
September to the value of $573,988 com- 
pared with $367,512 in September of last 
year. Exports of dairy equipment regis- 
tered the largest gain in this group, 
advancing to $119,279 from $29,571 in 
September 1940. Other export classes 
showing increased shipments in Septem- 
ber of this year, compared with the same 
month of 1940, are feed cutters and 
grinders, $53,346 ($38,105); poultry 
equipment, $16,916 ($9,297); sprayers 
and dusters, $86,097 ($32,206); and the 
export class “other agricultural ma- 
chinery and parts,” $211,346 ($123,173). 
Declines were registered in exports of 
seed separators to $49,586 from $71,009; 
windmills and parts to $22,311 - from 
$35,669; and hay presses to $13,610 from 
$27,589 in September 1940. 
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* BRITISH MaLaya.—Machinery is being 
made in the Straits Settlements, from 
designs brought from England, for two 
rice mills now under construction in the 
Federated Malay States. Each mill will 
have 2 daily capacity of 50 bags (12,000 
pounds). 


* CANADA.—The Canadian machine-tool 
industry has expanded more than 600 
percent over the pre-war extent. Facili- 
ties for machine-tool manufacture have 
reached a point where any possible tool 
needed by Great Britain can now be 
made. 

An enormous advance has been made 
in Ontario in machinery manufacturing 
and repairing. Increased sales of ma- 
chinery and supplies are expected as a 
result of extensive mining activity in 
northern Ontario. 


* FRENCH INDOCHINA.—Imports of ma- 
chinery and parts during the first half 
of 1941 totaled 1,167 metric tons, valued 
at 30,100,000 francs (approximately 
$626,080), a decline of more than 50 per- 
cent compared with the corresponding 
period of 1940, which amounted to 3,132 
metric tons valued at 67,800,000 francs 
(about $1,410,240). 


* Haitr.—An increased demand for ma- 
chinery may result from a contract re- 
cently signed by the J. G. White Engi- 
neering Corporation with the Haitian 
Government providing for expenditure of 
an additional $500,000 for public works 
in Haiti. These funds will be used prin- 
cipally for agricultural development. 

The Société Haitiano-Americaine de 
Developpement Agricole has started oper- 
ations, to develop Haiti’s agricultural 
resources and establish rubber planta- 
tions. 


* HonpurAs.—At present all road-build- 
ing machinery and equipment come from 
the United States. Expenditures for this 
equipment during the fiscal year 1940-41 
totaled approximately $233,063. 


* Honc Konc.—All road-building ma- 
chinery employed in Hong Kong is en- 
tirely of British manufacture, and is 
normally purchased through the Crown 
Agents in London. No statistics are 
available with respect to the volume and 
value of such imports. 


*® PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—August imports 
of machinery and parts, other than elec- 
trical, declined 34 percent to $418,745, 
compared with August 1940 which totaled 
$638,789. A decline of 23 percent was 
recorded for the first 8 months of 1941, 
receipts totaling $3,980,400 against $5.,- 
173,513 for the corresponding period of 
1940. . 

Imports of agricultural machinery also 
dropped sharply in August 1941 to $16,402 
from $26,165 in August 1940. Total agri- 
cultural-machinery imports during the 
first 8 months of 1941 declined 33 per- 
cent to $95,833 from the $143,130 recorded 
for the same period of the preceding year. 
* THAILAND.—Total machinery imports 
into Thailand are not available, but im- 
ports through the port of Bangkok dur- 
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ing the first quarter of 1941 were valued 
at 1,458,747 baht, (about $508,227), about 
107 percent more than the receipts for 
the same quarter of 1940, which 
amounted to 703,492 baht (about 
$250,232). 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Waxes 


Somewhat larger amounts of furniture 
and floor polishes have been sold in Latin 
American countries and the West Indies 
during the past year. A fairly good mar- 
ket exists in these regions for these prod- 
ucts, especially for furniture polish, as 
the type of furniture used generally re- 
quires a polish. Cuba, Argentina, Mexico, 
Brazil, Venezuela, and Panama are the 
larger markets for polishes from the 
United States, though practically every 
country in these regions purchases some 
polish. In some of the larger countries 
there is strong competition from local 
products. 

Exports of floor wax and furniture 
polish from the United States to Central 
American countries and the West Indies 
amounted to 241,300 pounds valued at 
$49,100 in 1940, compared with 242,300 
pounds valued at $45,200 in 1939 and 
92,300 pounds valued at $16,500 in 1936. 
Exports to South America amounted to 
164,100 pounds (worth $36,000) in 1940, 
compared with 112,100 pounds ($24,800) 
in 1939 and 77,900 pounds ($18,500) in 
1936. 


* BELGIAN Conco—In 1940, Belgian 
Congo was the second most important 
source of copal gums for the U.S. market, 
and appreciable imports have continued 
during the current year. Exports from 
the Belgian Congo to the United States 
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of copal amounted to 1,622 metric tons 
valued at $113,000 during the 6 months 
June 1 to December 31, 1940. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.— The  naval- 
stores industry in the Netherlands Indies 
is a government-owned-and-controlled 
industry with production centered at the 
plant at Acheen completed in 1938. This 
plant has an annual capacity of 10,000 
metric tons. Official production figures 
for rosin and turpentine during the past 
5 years (in metric tons) follow: Rosin— 
in 1936, 1,652; 1937, 2,120; 1938, 3,704; 
1939, 5,807; and 1940, 7,040. Turpen- 
tine—in 1936, 492 tons; 1937, 612; 1938, 
1,126; 1939, 1,829; and 1940, 2,248. At 
least part of the progress and success of 
this relatively new government enterprise 
can be attributed to the new plant which 
made it possible to manufacture higher 
quality products at lower prices. 

Despite increased production, improved 
quality, and low prices in the local rosin 
trade, considerable imports from abroad 
are still made. It is expected, however, 
that such arrivals will be reduced fur- 
ther, since imports of rosin were recently 
subjected to control through the issue 
of exchange permits, not only to save 
U.S. dollar balances but also to conserve 
shipping space. 

With the exception of large quantities 
sent to the Netherlands at the outbreak 
of the war, practically the entire rosin 
output is consumed in the Netherlands 
Indies by the native batik industry, soap 
manufacturers, and paint factories, and 
by the European paper industry. Stocks 
ready for about 3 months’ consumption 
needs are maintained at the Acheen 
plant. 

Little local demand for turpentine 
exists, as indicated by the fact that local 
paint factories, the chief consumers, buy 
only 140 to 150 tons annually. On the 
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other hand, about 90 percent of the out- 
put was sent to the Netherlands before 
the invasion. Since then, the govern- 
ment has established growing markets 
in England, Australia, South Africa, 
British India, and South America. 


Office Equipment 


* Ecypt.—American typewriters have 
completely dominated the Egyptian mar- 
ket in recent months, none other than 
United States typewriters having been 
on sale in Egypt during the greater part 
of the current year, except the British 
“Imperial” typewriter which recently re- 
appeared on the market. The present 
share of current business obtained by this 
machine is said to be about 5 percent. 


Fully 90 percent of all typewriter sales 
during the past quarter were made to the 
British military forces in Egypt. The 
preference of the British Army continues 
to be for standard units, but portables 
are readily sold. Sales of United States 
typewriters in Egypt during the past 3 
months amounted to 500 or 600 units, of 
which about 60 percent were new stand- 
ard typewriters, 25 percent rebuilt ma- 
chines, and 15 percent portables. De 
luxe models remain in stock an appreci- 
able length of time. 


The demand for typewriters on the 
part of the Egyptian Government is re- 
ported to be large, but this demand can- 
not be supplied at the present time, by 
reason of the absence of a satisfactory 
United States make of Arabic-keyboard 
typewriter. Dealers claim that 300 to 
400 standard-size Arabic-keyboard type- 
writers could be immediately disposed of 
if they could be obtained from United 
States factories. 
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* FRENCH INpDOcHINA—United States 
typewriters are the most popular ma- 
chines in Indochina and generally outsell 
all other makes. During 1940 the posi- 
tion of United States machines on the 
Indochinese market decreased almost 50 
percent both in volume and value and fell 
below those of French machines. The 
chief reason for this change was un- 
doubtedly war conditions, particularly 
the exchange control, which caused pur- 
chases to be made in countries other than 
the United States whenever possible. 

The low cost of labor keeps the demand 
in Indochina low for adding, calculating, 
and accounting machines, duplicators, 
and cash registers. The competitive po- 
sition of United States machines in this 
field has improved during the past 3 years 
despite the fact that many of them cost 
more on the Indochinese market than 
foreign makes. In contrast to typewrit- 
ers, the position of United States cash 
registers and calculating machines of all 
types was better in 1940 than in 1939, as 
imports increased. 


Oils and Fats 


* BraAzIL.—To assure an adequate supply 
of lard, cottonseed oil, and animal and 
vegetable fat compounds to domestic 
consumers, and to act indirectly as a 
price-control measure, the exportation 
of these commodities is prohibited tem- 
porarily by Resolution No. 16 of the Co- 
missao de Defesa da Economia Nacional, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Octo- 
ber 2, 1941. However, this prohibition 
does not apply to sales for which ex- 
change contracts have already been 
closed. 


The principal form in which cotton- 
seed oil is exported from Brazil is in a 
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semirefined state, and such exports, 
chiefly to the United States and Canada, 
have recently been at a high level. It is 
understood that prices obtainable lately 
for semirefined oil in export markets 
have made it more profitable to sell ojj 
abroad in this form than to sell it in 
refined form in the domestic market at 
officially established prices to consumers, 
Exporters of cottonseed oil are endeay- 
oring to secure modifications in the ex- 
port embargo to permit continuation of 
shipments of semirefined oil. 


* CanaDA.—During the complete 194) 
pilchard fishing season in British Colum- 
bia, 51,553 tons of green pilchards were 
landed, compared with 28,770 tons in 
1940, according to preliminary figures 
released by the Chief Supervisor of Fish- 
eries in Vancouver. 

Production of the six meal and oil 
reduction plants operating this season is 
given as 9,216 short tons of meal and 1,- 
537,637 Imperial gallons of pilchard oil. 
in comparison with 4,853 tons of mea] 
and 877,556 gallons of oil in 1940. 


Total market value of the 1940 catch 
is reported as $632,000, and, while no 
official estimates of the value of the pres- 
ent catch are available, the October price 
of pilchard meal, in bulk, was $62.40 a 
short ton, f. 0. b. Vancouver, while the 
price of pilchard oil in tank cars was 
said to be 40 cents a gallon of 7’ pounds, 
The value of these two piichard prod- 
ucts this season would therefore be in 
excess of $1,189,112. 


* CaNnaRY ISLANDS.—Conservation of fish 
livers in the Tenerife district of the 
Canary Islands is so far insignificant. 
Official figures are unobtainable, but re- 
liable private sources place the output 
at about 1 ton per year. The livers are 
taken from the tunny fish exclusively; 
it is stated, however, that the catch is 
limited and irregular. 

Canary Island fish-liver packers de- 
cline to accept any stipulation as to 
species and grading, guaranteeing only 
that the livers are from the tunny fish. 

Packers report that Spanish buyers 
have in the past two seasons paid sur- 
prisingly high prices for tunny livers. 
Since it is doubtful whether any Spanish 
refinery is capable of bringing this prod- 
uct to its final state, it is surmised that 
buyers are shipping the livers abroad, 
either in the same state in which they 
leave the islands (packed with approxi- 
mately 20 to 25 percent salt in barrels), 
or partly prepared for further utilization. 


* Swepen.—The Raw Products and 
Import Association of the Swedish Mar- 
garine Industry has been requested by 
the Government Food Commission to 
inform Swedish margarine manufac- 
turers that production of household 
margarine, suspended since May 12, 1941, 
may be resumed. Date of availability of 
such margarine was to be decided later. 

Former allotments of edible fats to 
bakeries—60 percent of their consump- 
tion in 1939—must be cut to 45 percent, 
owing to the expected decline in milk 
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production during the coming winter 
and the consequent drop in production 
of butter. To cope with the reduced al- 
jotment, the Government has issued a 
decree dated October 10, 1941, effective 
October 13, 1941, prohibiting all bakers 
to roll shortening into bread and cake 


dough. 
Radio 


x ANDORRA.—Andorra, a small autono- 
mous state situated between the central 
and eastern Franco-Spanish borders, has 
one radio broadcasting station—‘Radio 
Andorra.” It is owned and operated by 
members of the Andorran Government 
and is one of the few broadcasting sta- 
tions in Europe dedicated exclusively to 
commercial advertising. Publicity is ef- 
fected by interspersing 10- or 20-word 
locutions with music obtained from 
phonograph records. 

There are estimated to be 750 radio sets 
in use in Andorra at present. The de- 
mand for small sets is increasing because 
of the shortage and high prices existing 
in France and Spain, but the market is 
naturally minded. The most popular sets 
are the 5- and 7-tube table models for 
alternating current. All repairs and 
servicing are done by Radio Andorra, 
which imports the only available parts 
and accessories. There is no assembling 
or manufacturing. Total imports during 
the past 2 years are estimated at about 
400 sets. 


* SWITZERLAND.—The refusal of United 
States export licenses on certain com- 
modities including radio sets favors the 
German exports of these goods to 
Switzerland and enables the Germans to 
obtain much-needed foreign exchange. 


* UNION oF SouTH AFRIcA.—During June 
1941, South African imports of radio and 
radiogram sets totaled 4,069 with a valua- 
tion of £25,615 (in June 1 pound was 
equal to $US3.9800). The United States 
supplied 3,688 sets valued at £21,943—88 
percent of the total. Radio licenses at 
the end of June totaled 13,976, having in- 
creased by 3,630 sets during June. 


Textiles and Re- 
lated Products 


Cotton and Products 


*® Brazit.—-Exports of cotton through the 
port of Santos during the week ended 
November 7, 1941, amounted to 4,437,850 
kilograms, compared with 267,920 kilo- 
grams during the week ended October 31. 
Of this amount 2,635,000 kilograms were 
destined to Great Britain, 931,770 to 
Columbia, and 871,080 to the United 
States, intended largely for Canadian 
consumption. 


Wool and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Wool exports during the 
week ended November 20 amounted to 
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only 457 bales, of which 193 were ex- 
ported to Sweden. No wool was shipped 
to the United States during the week. A 
weakening tendency prevailed in the local 
market, but declines were insufficient to 
enable much business with the United 
States. Only in case of fine crossbreds 
were offers and local prices close enough 
together to permit sales. 


* Spain.—To overcome continued com- 
plaint by manufacturers of wool products 
that schedules of prices have been so 
low as to prevent them from making rea- 
sonable profits, on August 21 the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce authorized an 
increase in existing prices and all opera- 
tions essential to the production of wool 
fabrics. All woolen mills were in full- 
time operation throughout the last 3 
months. There are unconfirmed rumors 
that Germany has placed large orders 
with woolen mills for uniform and over- 
coat materials and blankets. 


* Urucuay.—Since the beginning of the 
current wool season (October 1, 1941) 
2,259 metric tons of wool had entered the 
Montevideo market from the interior of 
the country by the end of October, com- 
pared with 3,148 metric tons during the 
corresponding period last year. 

Exports reached only 945 bales during 
October 1941, compared with 9,173 bales 
in October 1940. Of the total exports, 
621 bales were destined to U. S. ports. 
Because the wool season had just started, 
the greater part of wool shipments made 
in October were composed of wool clipped 
during the 1940-41 season. 

The chief wool activity in Uruguay 
took place in the interior, where much of 
the production and particularly the clip 
of some of the large ranches was auc- 
tioned off. Prices were good, and buying 
in general was reported to be heavy by 
the local wool-manufacturing industry. 
However, in the Montevideo market 
trading for export was dull during Octo- 
ber, with prices sagging progressively. 
There was in evidence a sharp cleavage 
between prices being paid by local con- 
sumers and certain speculators in the 
interior, and those offered by foreign in- 
terests in the Montevideo market. 

Latest estimates of the size of the 
current clip place it at approximately 25 
percent below last year’s, or 100,000 bales. 
Normally the local wool-manufacturing 
industry purchases 5,000 to 6,000 bales 
annually, but this year it is understood 
that the Uruguayan spinners plan to ex- 
pand their operations considerably and 
that they expect to take 15,000 to 18,000 
bales of the new clip. Total sales up to 
the end of October 1941 are estimated at 
20,000 to 25,000 bales, 10,000 of which 
have gone to U.S. firms and the remain- 
der to Sweden, Switzerland, Japan, and 
the local industry. 


Wearing Apparel 


* Brazit.—Women’'s wearing apparel of 
U. S. manufacture has appeared on sale 
recently in larger quantities in Pernam- 
buco, and the same is true of cotton piece 
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goods. Such commodities are more in 
competition with Brazilian manufactures 
than European products, and it would ap- 
pear that, while no really big demand for 
them will be created in Pernambuco, yet 
a relatively small quantity will always 
find a market by reason of their superior 
quality. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


* Brazit—Conditions in the Bahia to- 
bacco market showed a slight improve- 
ment in September 1941, with the sale 
of 50,000 bales of tobacco which was 
shipped to Spain October 2. 

September tobacco imports into Bahia 
reached 5,641 kilograms, all from the 
United States. During the first 9 months 
of 1941, imports totaled 53,176 kilo- 
grams—48,135 from the United States, 
5,041 from Cuba. 

Tobacco exports in September 1941 in- 
creased to 20,704 bales of 75 kilograms, 
from 2,924 in the preceding month and 
8,947 in September 1940. However, ship- 
ments during the first 9 months of 1941, 
of 132,581 bales, showed a decline com- 
pared with 152,575 bales in the same pe- 
riod of 1940. There was an outstanding 
gain in exports to the United States dur- 
ing the 1941 period. Details are as 
follows: 


{In bales of 75 kilograms] 





| 


| First 9 First 9 
Countries of destination months months 
1940 1941 

Argentina. 48, 069 65, 547 
Netherlands 31, 760 |_- 
Spain_-_- 28, 012 | 14, 593 
Uruguay_. 24, 752 | 26, 757 
North Africa 8, 734 
Denmark. 1, 162 
Germany - 631 
Belgium. -_- 426 
Paraguay - - 50 250 
South Africa. 100 ARES 
Indochina. .__- 462 600 
United States 100 3, 332 
Moroccos..- 4, 262 ; 
Gibraltar__. 200 |___- a 
Italy_. : 500 |_.-- tar 
Finland_._- ms 1, 000 
Australia_ 240 48 
Switzerland 11, 752 
Netherlands Indies 139 964 
Sweden. _. : 3. 310 
Portugal. - ‘ 207 
Martinique __- 650 
Brazil (other States) 2, 973 | 3, 525 
Other countries _ - 3 46) 

Total...- ace 152, 575 132, 581 
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Tobacco shipments from the interior of 
the State into the city of Bahia 
amounted to 38,059 bales, and stocks on 
hand on September 30, 1941, totaled 
236,336 bales. 

The 1941-42 Bahia tobacco crop is ex- 
pected to be smaller than that of the 
preceding year, according to dealers’ 
statements. 


At a meeting held on October 7 at the 
office of the Tobacco Institute, it was 
proposed to standardize Bahia tobacco 
into four types: Mata, Coatinga, Feira, 
and Sertao. These types are named ac- 
cording to their places of origin and will 
be classed by size. The proposal for 
standardization is subject to approval of 
the Federal Government, which was to 
give its decision within a month. 


* Canapa.—Revised estimates indicate 
that the 1941 Canadian yield of flue- 
cured tobacco will be 59,000,000 or 
60,000,000 pounds from 49,090 acres. To 
date there has been no indication as to 
what will be paid for the 1941 crop. 

The Secretary of the Ontario Flue- 
Cured Tobacco Marketing Association 
announced November 6 that the Board 
would not meet for the purpose of fixing 
prices until late in November. 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Tobacco-market 
conditions continued dull during August 
1941, with prices stationary and the 
undertone somewhat weaker. Exports 
of leaf, scrap, and filler tobacco showed 
a considerable increase over the low 
level of July, owing to a substantial ship- 
ment of the Spanish Monopoly, made by 
way of New York. Notwithstanding 
fairly heavy exports during August, the 
total for the first 8 months of this year 
shows a decrease of 60 percent. Details 
follow: 





First 8 First 8 
Item months, months, 
1940 1941 


Leaf tobacco: Kilograms Kilograms 


United States 13, 936 112, 647 

Spain_ 4, 942, 325 715, 851 

Europe 172, 882 

French Africa 235, 272 

French East Indies 248, 910 435, O81 

China 207, 512 318, 315 

Hong Kong 16, 342 38, 673 

Other countries 109, 263 8, 885 
Total 5, 946, 442 1, 629, 452 

Scraps, fillers, etc.: 

United States 1, 770, 578 1, 476, 599 

China_- 35, 825 3, 205 

Other countries 13, 534 17, 665 
Total 1, 819, 937 1, 497, 469 


Grand total 7, 766, 379 3, 126, 921 





Cigar shipments continued exception- 
ally large during August, the total of 21,- 
325,642 units (17,931,767 to the United 
States) being slightly higher than in the 
preceding month, and showing an in- 
crease of more than 3,000,000 units over 
the 18,115,006 units (17,781,654 to the 
United States) exported in August 1940. 
The outstanding feature in August 1941 
was substantial shipments to countries 
other than the United States. Despite 
large cigar shipments during the June- 
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* THAILAND.—With the exception of ¢j- 
gars, a heavy decline occurred in both 
volume and value of all items of Thai- 
land’s tobacco import trade during the 
first quarter of 1941, compared with the 


August period, the total for the first 8 
months of 1941, of 119,159,023 units (108,- 
952,417 to the United States), declined 6 
percent from 1940-period exports of 126,- 
878,280 units (113,333,389 to the United 





States). same quarter of 1940. Details follow: 
First quarter 1940 First quarter 1941 
Item Value Value 
Kilograms Kilograms 

; United States : United States 

Baht currency Baht currency 
Cigars 1,129 9, 237 $3, 286 1, 131 9, 396 $3, 273 
Cigarettes 63, 526 245, 700 87, 395 41,551 168, 862 58, 831 
Manufactured tobacco 3, 757 21, 779 7, 747 1, 233 7, 169 2, 498 
Unmanufactured tobacco 128, 286 163, 198 164, 759 189, 223 230, 530 80, 317 
Total 496, 698 739, 914 263, 187 233, 138 415, 957 144, 919 








posal will be far from sufficient to fill 
requirements, it is reported. 

A factor which is sure to play an im- 
portant part in new-crop Sales is that of 
transportation. At this time a large por- 
tion of Germany’s tobacco purchases 
from the 1940 crop are Still warehoused 
in Turkey awaiting reopening of trans- 
port routes either through the Black Sea 
or through the Aegean and the Medi- 


* TuRKEY.—The most reliable estimates 
now available in growing areas indicate 
that the total 1941 Turkish tobacco crop 
will be perhaps 55,000,000 kilograms, or 
approximately 20 percent below the 1940 
production. The quality of the new crop 
promises to be good without being ex- 
ceptional, as was the 1940 production of 
unusually fine-quality tobacco. The 
1941 yield is divided approximately as terranean to Trieste. There are also on 
follows among the chief growing areas: hand considerable stocks purchased by 
Marmara area, 12,608,000 kilograms (4.- local buyers for later resale to U. §. 
735,000 from the Bursa district); Black companies, should transportation prove 
Sea, 13,643,000 kilograms (7,318,000 from possible. 
the Samsun district) ; Aegean, 25,909,000 The storage problem for Turkish ex- 
kilograms (11,450,000 from the Izmir dis- port products has improved very little 
trict); and 2,500,000 kilograms from in the past year, and it is feared that the 
Eastern Anatolia. situation may become even more acute 
Present indications are that prices for if existing stocks of tobacco are not 
the new crop will be high. It is now moved to make room for the new crop. 
expected that Germany will be an un- British tobacco interests will reportedly 
usually heavy buyer of Turkish tobacco, expend the usual amount on purchases 
probably with little regard to price. Ger- of Turkish tobacco from the new crop. 
many is at this time in a position to con- The purchasing program of U. S. com- 
trol practically all European tobacco con- panies will presumably be dependent upon 
sumption, and the total Greek and transportation and the turn of develop- 
Bulgarian crops now at Germany's dis- ments in Europe. 





Livestock, Meat, and 


Meat Pri ducts 


Net imports of meat and meat prod- 
ucts (livers, kidneys,. etc., and animal 
fats), though normally large (35,340 tons 
n the last pre-war year, 1938), repre- 
ented less than 5 percent of the total 
consumption of 1,072,000 metric tons. 
In the total consumption in 1938, animal 
fats accounted for 162,000 tons, pluck 
(livers, kidneys, hearts, etc.) for 177,000 
metric tons, and meat for 833,000 tons 
(of which 388,000 was beef and veal, 
239,500 pork, 83,900 fowl, 51,000 mutton, 
and 60,000 rabbit). 

The livestock population was tending 
to increase before the war, especially the 


Italian Wartime Economy — 
Part II—Food Production and 
Trade 

(Continued from p. 6) 
Production of rice and potatoes in 
excess of needs might be expected to 
make up at least in part for the defi- 

ciencies in the foregoing products. Mix- 

ture of rice flour with wheat flour for 

breadmaking, however, was forbidden in 

July 1941, possibly indicating a tempo- 

rary reduction of stocks resulting from 

increased shipments of rice to Germany, 
always the principal] market for Italy’s 
excess supplies. Even some of Italy’s 
potatoes have gone to that country, as 
evidenced by an agreement early in 1941 number of sheep (partly because the high 
for the delivery of large quantities of price of wool militated against slaugh- 
spring potatoes (available much earlier ter) and cattle. One of the factors in 

than in Germany) and by the fact that this rise in the livestock population (im- 

when rationing of potatoes was intro- portant only in the case of cattle) was 

duced in October 1941 (Italian press the importation of live animals. Over 
of October 4) the individual rations the 5-year period 1934-38 the average 
were considerably smaller than normal net annual imports were: bovine animals, 

consumption. 97,571 head; sheep and goats, 2,820 
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head; and swine 58,252 head. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of the 
principal livestock in March of each year 
from 1936 to 1939 (in thousands) : 








Livestock 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Cattle 7,235 | 7,28 | 7,687 | 7,879 
Swine 3, 206 2,814 2,940 | 3,303 
Sheep & NA 4, 095 9, 467 | 9, 875 
Goats 1, 795 1, 804 1,828 | 1,867 








No data have been made available for 
the corresponding period of 1940. Elimi- 
nation of imports of meat from Latin 
America following Italy’s entry into the 
war and inability to replace them from 
other sources brought about increased 
slaughtering in all classes of livestock, 
reported to be in excess of the normal 
reproduction surplus, but the extent of 
the resultant decline in total livestock 
is not known. 

Meat was not rationed at the begin- 
ning of the war, and the introduction of 
“meatless days” without limit as to the 
amount that could be sold on other days 
apparently failed to reduce consumption 
appreciably. It was impossible to sub- 
stitute other products (such as poultry, 
eggs, or fish) for meat. Annual net im- 
ports of live poultry in the 5-year period 
1934-38 amounted to 5,826 metric tons 
and of killed poultry to 2,074 tons: eggs 
were also on an import basis (5,757 tons 
yearly in the 5-year period), as was fish 
(80,493 tons). 

The only basic food product of animal 
origin of which there is normally a sur- 
plus over consumption is cheese (average 
exports 19,755 metric tons in 1934-38). 
The recent addition of cheese to the list 
of rationed commodities suggests a de- 
cline in production or an increase in 
shipments to Germany, or both. 


Coffee, 


These three commodities are not pro- 
duced in Italy and the amount of normal 
consumption is represented by imports, 
which averaged about 37,110 metric tons 
in 1934-38. Consumption of tea is rela- 
tively small, with average annual im- 
ports of only about 120 metric tons. 
Cacao imports averaged 9,174 metric 
tons annually. The cutting off of im- 
ports has been a real hardship only in 
the case of coffee, consumption of which 
has been generally prohibited throughout 
the war period. 


Tea, and Cacao 


Encouragement of Agriculture 
in the War 


The Fascist regime has made agricul- 
tural improvement, including the ex- 
pansion of acreage, reclamation and ir- 
rigation projects, encouragement of bet- 
ter seed selection, and rural housing, one 
of the cardinal points of its economic 
problem. In fact, Mussolini once char- 
acterized the reclamation schemes as 
“the wars we prefer.” 

To some extent this work has been 
maintained even in the war period. A 
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comprehensive plan for taking over 
large landed estates in Sicily held largely 
by absentee owners and for their sys- 
tematic colonization was undertaken 
just before the war (July 1939). It in- 
volved division of the estates into smal] 
holdings, assignment of the small farms 
to selected colonists, construction of ir- 
rigation projects, road-building, and the 
provision of farm buildings for the colo- 
nists. The total area planned to be 
transferred from submarginal to normal 
production is about 1,200,000 acres. 

Full activity on this project continued 
during 1940 (no information is available 
for 1941). By the end of that year 2,507 
colonists’ houses are reported to have 
been completed, an equal number of 
farms blocked out, and 8 boroughs 
equipped with various public services 
and welfare institutions. 

Other rural housing activities were 
also maintained during 1940 and total 
rural housing work completed (includ- 
ing the Sicilian project) was as follows: 
5,817 new rural dwellings for 6,177 fami- 
lies; 408 houses enlarged and made 
available for new families; 1,191 houses 
repaired or improved. Total expendi- 
tures for the foregoing work were 402.,- 
000,000 lire, in addition to about 100,000,- 
000 lire for minor works, such as road im- 
provement, water supply construction, 
and land systematization. 

Credits for the promotion of agricul- 
tural production have also been con- 
tinued totaling 115,889,000 lire (in addi- 
tion to direct grants), consisting largely 
of authorized loans granted through 
State-subsidized agencies. The 1941-42 
budget provides 164,029,000 lire for this 
purpose. 





New Industrial 


Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


The United States Paint and Varnish 
Industry for October. (Pt. 1-82.) 


Shortages of raw materials have caused 
many problems in the paint industry. 
Manufacturers’ sales increased 35 
percent in the first 9 months over 
the similar period last year. 


The United States Coffee, Tea, and 
Spice Trade for October. (Pt. 3-92.) 
The Inter-American Coffee Board deci- 
sion to reduce quotas has had a bene- 
ficial effect upon the trade, both here 
and abroad. Tea prices are gener- 
ally up. 
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The United States Canning Industry for 
October. (Pt. 3-94.) 


Government and business are uniting 
to bring about solutions of certain 
problems now facing the canning in- 
dustry. In general, larger crops 
have bolstered a diminishing supply 
but there is still a scarcity among 
certain items. 


The United States Iron and Steel In- 
dustry for October. (Pt. 7-59.) 
Production of both pig iron and of steel 
rose to record heights in October, 
although scrap continued to be the 
principal problem. Iron ore ship- 
ments dropped from the September 
level. 


The United States Silk and Rayon In- 
dustry for October. (Pt. 12-39.) 
Production of rayon filament yarns in- 
creased about 10 percent and a new 
nylon plant goes into production. 
A new casein fiber is now being pro- 
duced which fills a need in the hat 
industry. Demand in hosiery and 
underwear is slackening. 


The United States Cotton Industry for 
October. (Pt. 12-40.) 


Commitments on yarns and goods have 
remained limited. There is an ap- 
parent need for data on inventories 
of cotton goods on hand. Raw cot- 
ton showed larger imports and 
smaller exports than in the preced- 
ing months while the domestic sup- 
ply showed no significant change. 


United States Domestic Transportation 
for November. (Business Series 
No. 25.) 


A maximum volume of 923,000 carload- 
ings occurred during the highest 
week in October. New car construc- 
tion was at a low level because of 
stringency of materials. Employ- 
ment rose and the safety record was 
better in some respects than last 
year. 
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“The World Economic Survey for 1939-41 


A Review by Leon S. WEListone, Department of Commerce 


The World Economic Survey for 1939- 
41, prepared by the Economic Intelli- 
gence Service of the League of Nations, 
and published in this country by the Co- 
lumbia University Press, contains a 
number of things worth noting. These 
things are necessarily of varying degrees 
of importance. Some of them are past 
history. Others have an immediate rela- 
tion to what is going on now or is likely 
to goonin the future. And all of the in- 
formation has definite value as the eco- 
nomic background to a world which, in 
part, was feverishly preparing for war 
for some years past and, in another pari, 
began to prepare tragically too late. 

In general the survey attempts to trace 
out the shift from what, at least approxi- 
mately, might be called a nation’s normal 
economy to what is in effect a nation’s 
war economy. It outlines the organiza- 
tion of production and distribution of 
goods by the State to achieve a maximum 
output of military goods. It reveals 
clearly that in the countries involved in 
the war this organization is now largely 
perfected—the mobilization of resources 
and their diversion to the purposes of war 
have been pushed to a degree never 
imagined before. 

The United States in the summer of 
1941, as the volume indicates, was just 
beginning to hit its stride, with both the 
armament output and civilian consump- 
tion attaining unprecedented levels. 


Broadly, the volume deals with the fol- 
lowing subjects: Transition to war econ- 
omy, wartime control of production, con- 
sumption and rationing, public finance, 
money and prices, international mone- 
tary relations, raw materials and food- 
stuffs, industrial activity, international 
trade, and transport. The discussion of 
these subjects is detailed and buttressed 
with many figures and tables. Some of 
the things discussed stand out: 

Government expenditures by Germany 
appear to have practically stopped in 
creasing since the middle of 1940. In 
Japan the rate of increase seems to have 
slowed down. On the other hand, in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States 
there has been a considerable rise, par- 
ticularly since the middle of 1940. All 
this, we must remember, is viewed from 
the point of view of the summer of 1941. 
Still the data seem to suggest that in the 
first two countries—Germany and Ja- 
pan—the war effort tended to approach 
definite limits while in the last two—the 
United States and the United Kingdom— 
there was ample scope for expansion. 

An illuminating summary is given of 
the percentage of national income that 
went into armaments in the countries 
during the fiscal year 1941-42 (previous 
years are also cited). For example, the 
United Kingdom devoted 57 percent of 
the national income to armaments in 
that period; Germany gave 58 percent— 
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not counting the national income it ex. 
tracted from conquered nations; Canada 
gave 28 percent; and the United States 
only 7 percent. 


In connection with Germany’s figures 
the proportion of war expenditures to the 
national income could probably not have 
been as high as it was had Germany not 
had the natural resources of other coun- 
tries behind this total. 

The book brings out clearly the neces- 
sity that the free price system, all right 
for normal times, will not do for a na- 
tion grappling with extraordinary war 
needs. As these needs extend, price reg- 
ulation becomes essential. You cannot 
depend on the unaided workings of a free 
price system to achieve the maximum 
war effort on the one hand and good 
civilian morale on the other. 

Germany's war effort was carried out, 
moreover, by the depletion and attrition 
of commodity stocks and _ productive 
equipment already in existence. These 
amounted in 1940 to 20 percent of its war 
expenditures and about 12 percent of its 
national income. There is an informa- 
tive table on page 86 which, too, sheds 
light on national income and_ war 
expenditures. 

Taking the period between April 1940 
and March 1941, we find that the na- 
tional income per head in the United 
States was $588, and that war expendi- 
tures per head were $41. In the United 
Kingdom almost one-half of the na- 
tional income per head went into war 
expenditures, the figures being $488 and 
$211; in Germany, the national income 
per head was $364 and war expenditures 
per head over one-half of this figure— 
$207; in Japan national income per head 
was $84 and war expenditures per head 
$24. 

We worry about our national debt. In 
Germany the disclosed (under Hitler 
much is not disclosed) national debt in 
March 1941 was as much as three times 
larger than 2 years before. In the United 
Kingdom the percentage rise during the 
2 years was less than 50 percent. A very 
topical subject today, closely allied with 
taxes, is that of compulsory saving. The 
United Kingdom introduced compulsory 
saving in April 1941. It is a modifica- 
tion of the plan‘ suggested by John May- 
nard Keynes in his recent book, How to 
Pay for the War. We in this Nation shal 
probably hear much discussion of this 
subject in the months to come. In Get- 


Reference was made to the plan in For 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of July 12, 1941 
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many “saving willy-nilly” is widespread. 
Thus in 1940 the Germans “saved” from 
444 to 5 billions on food and 9 billions by 
consuming less of industrial products. 

A subject vital today—it is likely to 
remain so for some time to come—is that 
of raw materials and foodstuffs. By 1937, 
the peak year of the upward swing that 
began in 1932-33, the volume of primary 
goods produced in the world as a whole 
had arisen at least 25 percent above the 
1920 level, and at least 10 percent above 
the 1929 peak. Primary commodity 
stocks, on the other hand, which were 
greatly swollen during the depression of 
the early 1930’s, had fallen by 1937 below 
their 1929 average. 


Though this is well known, it may not 
be amiss to repeat that the advance in 
production since 1929 had been particu- 
larly rapid in Oceania, Africa, and the 
U. S. S. R.; it was fairly rapid in Latin 
America and Asia; it was more moderate 
in Europe, while in North America it had 
only risen by a few percent. 

The book restates the stronger position 
of the Allies with respect to many impor- 
tant nonagricultural raw materials. Be- 
tween 1938 and 1940, for example, there 
was a spectacular increase in the world 
production of rubber (55 percent) and of 
tin (48 percent). Practically the whole 
production of these two commodities is 
located in territories of the Allied powers, 
more especially the British Common- 
wealth, or accessible to them. 

This is largely true also of the petro- 
leum and copper production. Scarcely 3 
percent of the world output of crude 
petroleum and 12 percent of the copper 
content of ores mined was derived in 1938 
from territories which, at the end of July 
1941, were controlled by or readily ac- 
cessible to the Axis powers and Japan. 
The book reemphasizes the leading role 
of the United States in the production 
of steel, so essential in the manufacture 
of armaments. 


Summing up, the World Economic Sur- 
vey gives a fairly definitive picture of 
what happened to the economy of various 
nations preparing for war or already at 
war. It outlines the measures which the 
various governments deemed essential for 
the prosecution of war, and by implica- 
tion at least, it outlines the program 
which appears necessary for our own 
sizable war effort. 

In the light of the experience by many 
nations, this program must obviously in- 
clude a very marked diversion of produc- 
tion from civilian to war needs: some 
form of control over raw materials; some 
regulation of labor and agriculture; some 
restrictions on buying and possibly ra- 
tioning of what may be bought; some ad- 
justment, usually very appreciable, of 
taxation; some form of price control; 
some new policies with respect to ship- 
ping; and, obviously, some readjustment 
as regards foreign markets. 

What an amazing economic effort it 
has been—and will continue to be. But 
costs, of course, can no longer be the is- 
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sue. Without saying this in so many 
words the volume does set forth the grim 
alternative today, and the fact that the 
free peoples are bent on seeing their 
heroic effort succeed. 





Motion Pictures—World-Role in 
Time of Crisis 
(Continued from p. 5) 


The drop backgrounds that serve to 
enhance the romantic or comic stories 
portrayed on the screen, and the _ set 
dressings that serve to heighten the total 
effect, use up, in the course of 12 months, 
considerably more than half a million 
yards of canvas, burlap, muslin, webbing 
denim, and cotton tape. 


Hollywood Buys Goods to Simu- 
late Warfare, Weird Animals 


Ammunition, fireworks, liquid smoke, 
used in production for special effects in 
simulating battle scenes, explosions, and 
comparable events of a catastrophic char- 
acter, amount to the far-from-negligible 
total of $45,000 a year. And the industry 
needs, too, no fewer than 277 tanks of 
helium, for the inflation of balloons which 
are anchored and float over motion-pic- 
ture studios or out on location where a 
motion-picture company is shooting— 
serving as an admonition to aviators to 
keep at such distance that the sound of 
their motors will not be recorded in the 
sound machines. 

Nearly $75,000 worth of rubber goods 
are used by the motion-picture industry 
in the course of a twelvemonth—com- 
prising such items as fire hose, Sponge 
rubber, ordinary hose and tubing, latex, 
matting, rubber cement. An arresting 
use of latex is in the construction of ar- 
tificial animals such as elephants or croc- 
odiles. In a recent big picture, not less 
than $10,000 was spent in the single task 
of fabricating an artificial, mechanical 
octupus—a grotesque, horrific creature 
calculated either to enthrall an audience 
or to send it into gales of laughter—con- 
cocted by skilled workers mainly out of 
quantities of latex, which came to this 
country from overseas in the course of 
our great volume of indispensable foreign 
trade. 

This last example, of the octupus, may 
possibly impress one as a bit trivial in 
such stern times as these—but it actually 
constitutes, of course, merely one whim- 
sical phase of a great, solid body of vital, 
imperative needs for an industry that 
admittedly plays a major role in keeping 
any war-period people high-spirited and 
vigorous, because they are amused and 
stimulated by entertainment that appeals 
to their inner motives or aspirations. 

Any recital (such as the foregoing) of 
the motion-picture industry’s need for 
varied merchandise serves to emphasize 
anew the function of foreign commerce 
and the urgency of keeping its customary 
currents as free and strong as possible. 
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Foreign Productive Activities 
Indispensable 


Every person who is familiar with the 
movements of world trade and the 
sources of eSsential materials knows that 
many of the articles used in motion-pic- 
ture production are obtainable only in 
places that lie beyond our boundaries. 
So, back of the scenes in the film that one 
sees at his neighborhood theater lie 
countless real-life picturess of brown men 
in Malayan forests making herring-bone 
cuts to tap rubber trees—of tung oil for 
paints coming perilously out of war- 
racked China—tin ore being shipped to 
the South American coast from the An- 
dean heights of Bolivia—bauxite being 
mined far up the Cottica River in Suri- 
nam (Netherlands Guiana) to make the 
aluminum needed in Southern Califor- 
nia—workers busy growing hemp on the 
sides of extinct volcanoes on the island of 
Mindanao, to make, eventually, the ropes 
used often in the settings that Hollywood 
devises for the creation of illusion. 


Realizing fully the manner in which it 
is inevitably linked up with world trade 
and with the restoration of sound inter- 
national conditions, the motion-picture 
industry of the United States is today 
exerting itself to the utmost in support of 
the Nation’s defense endeavors and policy 
in foreign affairs. The industry’s ef- 
forts take many forms, which deserve 
to be specified. 


Industry's Present Position 
Factually Presented 


First, however, let us attempt a terse 
answer to the question: What of the 
magnitude, the position, the solidity, the 
social relationships of this industry that 
is now striving to play a fitting role in 
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Chemical Developments Abroad in 1940 


The Industrial Reference Service is now carrying “‘Annual 
Reviews of Chemical Developments in Foreign Countries 
During 1940."" Reviews covering Burma, British Malaya, 
Canada, China, Guatemala, Japan, Newfoundland, Nica- 
ragua, Palestine, Peru, Turkey, and Union of South Africa, 
having already appeared. Some 30 countries remain to be 
covered in the series 

Single copies of these reviews may be obtained at 10 
cents each. The entire service, on an annual basis, may be 
had at a cost of $4. Please ask for Part 1, Industrial Ref- 
erence Service-—-Chemical and Allied Products. Make re- 
mittance to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C 


WwW Interested in Other Commodities? 


_ 
If so, write the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for sample releases from other parts of 
the Industrial Reference Service 
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Corps officers in motion-picture technique 
has been going on for more than 8 years— 
with many officers in the Photographic 
pivision of the Corps having received 
training in actual production methods in 
the Hollywood studios, 

The motion-picture industry has dis- 
tributed and exhibited in more than 
12,000 theaters (without cost to the Gov- 
ernment) 10 Government-produced short 
subjects of a defense nature. Through 
the medium of the screen it has helped 
the Government’s campaign to sell De- 
fense Bonds and Savings Stamps, the 
movement to conserve gasoline and oil, 
the campaign for the United Service Or- 
ganizations, and the drive to assemble 
scrap aluminum. 

The industry is cooperating with Gov- 
ernment agencies in carrying out the 
good-neighbor policy throughout Latin 
America. In increasing numbers, films 
containing accurate portrayals of Latin 
American backgrounds, institutions, peo- 
ple, and history are going into production. 


Function of Morale-Maintenance 


Of major significance, also, is the func- 
tion of motion pictures in maintaining 
morale both at home and in foreign 
lands—the morale both of the armed 
forces and of the general population. In 
the first World War, motion pictures were 
classified as essential to national morale. 
That recognition came at a time when 
the modern feature picture was just 
emerging as a full-fledged narrative art. 

Students of the situation voice the con- 
viction today that the innumerable ad- 
vances in this art and industry over the 
past quarter-century have greatly rein- 
forced the value of the films as a builder 
and sustainer of morale. The pictures 
operate, it is contended, to create a whole- 
some, dynamic spirit of courage, con- 
tentment, optimism, and cheerful energy. 
Pertinent to this concept is the opinion 
expressed recently by the Secretary of 
War, when he said: “Military morale can- 
not be separated from civilian mo- 
rale. * * * It is dangerous for us 
to rely to much on military equipment. 
All armament must be backed and in- 
spired by invincible resources of the 
human soul.” 

The United States Army Motion Pic- 
ture Service operates 555 theaters at 277 
army posts, with a total average attend- 
ance of 277,500 men in uniform daily. 
Every week there are, on an average, 
2,120 separate programs—each contain- 
ing one feature picture and at least two 
short subjects. At all of the new Atlantic 
bases, at tent shows during Army maneu- 
vers, at the Navy’s shore stations and on 
board ship, motion pictures are playing 
their role in morale-maintenance today. 
And the pictures themselves are being 
supplemented by a great many personal 
appearances of celebrated stars, head- 
lining or contributing to the stage enter- 
tainments arranged at camps and other 
bases of this Nation’s armed forces. 

Returning more directly to the Inter- 
national and foreign-trade aspects of 
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following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican are 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde 
at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Sept. Oct. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina. _.-.-- Paper peso....-- eee 3.70 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Nov. 13 
| SRR eRe 14.32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
en persr: Soeiee ss EWR EE PY { $85} Do. 
Free market............- 4.33 4.37 4, 23 4. 24 4. 20 Do. 
ee Boliviano. _...-- Controlled . ............0- 32. 34 39.09 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Nov. 11 
WE siiccactae ella 245. 46 56. 71 tain Bomatioes he 50.00 | End of 
October 
er. i | eer 16. 829 | #16. 500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | Nov. 14 
Free market..........-.- 319. 706 19. 789 19. 690 19. 678 19. 650 Do. 
al free market-_---_- 321.545 | 20.700 20. 700 20. 659 20. 600 Do. 
iss, nadceo cco 20. 826 21. 421 20. 370 20. 358 20. 420 Do. 
a Pie ae kee eee (ES 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Nov. 6 
mepert Gres. ........... 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
ed | eae 32. 47 oe eee 33. 65 33. 50 Do. 
SSS eS eene 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
ont exchange --....-..-- 29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Min RE ata $31.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
A eS SS 1 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia......_|-.--- iii icici 2” eee 1.75 1.75 i 7] Ree 1.755 | Oct. 17 
Bank of Republic_---..- 1.755 1. 755 Bo Aiea 1.755 Do 
area RR hee ® | a Sees ees Se 
J See 1.78 1.93 2a Bee ae 1.80 Oct. 17 
Costa Rica__... CN ic os cicant Uenvaineliod See 5. 67 5.70 5.77 5.82 5.80 | Nov. 12 
- | aS 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
CN octincce | a ee See - 93 - 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Nov. 22 
Ecuador........ a at — Bank (Official) -|__.....- 716.42 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 | Nov. 1 
Honduras. ..... eS “ee =e 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 Do. 
oO ee | SE — Din eal ainaioreaijiineiinidia 5.18 5. 40 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 Nov. 15 
Nicaragua. --... Cordoba. -....-- ESERIES 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 Do. 
in coh aaatucinacees 5.35 6. 36 5. 88 5. 66 5. 65 Do. 
Paraguay....... Paper peso--...- SRE CE IES 5 $70.00 | 333.60 | 334.48 | 330.00 | Oct. 31 
sic Ricicginadhtibicisaies aciincsnatdadnriaeos 5.33 6.17 6.50 |_- ..- 6.50 | Oct. 11 
Salvador... ..... i RRR 6 | eS 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Nov. 15 
Uruguay. ...... es | eS - 3626 . 3755 . 4376 .4550|} *. 4785) Do. 
Controlled free. -........ . 4995 5267 . 5266 . 5266 . 5266 Do. 
Venezuela...-..- pS EES i Controlled <I Ty 3.19 3.19 3.35 3.35 3.35 Do. 
ER S| eS ca 3. 66 3.77 3. 96 Do. 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. : cane Dee 
2 July-Dec. 


+ Apr. 10-Dece. 30. 
‘ For ongmene of the Government only. 
5 July 13-Dec 


* For Class 2 <_ RE Sees 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise-.------.--. 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise-----..... 1.95 (July-Dec.) 


These rates prevail at present. 


of negaet yan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
dition there is ‘‘compensated exchange,”’ the 
al for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 
NotTe.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





United States motion pictures today, one 
finds them playing a significant part in 
sustaining the morale of the countries 
whose war efforts we are committed to 
support. The course of events abroad 
brings out many pertinent points. In 
September 1939, when hostilities broke 
out, a complete blackout of the warring 
countries closed motion-picture theaters. 
Great Britain seemed to feel, at first, that 
public shows of any sort were not compat- 
ible with public safety. But, despite the 
bombing of open cities and other meth- 
ods of warfare which placed civilian pop- 
ulations literally in the front lines of the 
conflict, the British Government found it 
necessary in October 1939 to reopen mo- 
tion-picture theaters with the object of 
sustaining and strengthening British 
morale. 

The President of the British Board of 
Trade expressed the desire that film im- 
ports be maintained at the highest pos- 
sible level. The motion-picture indus- 
try in the United States has complied 


: ing American motion pictures. 


with this British desire, to the fullest ex- 
tent of its ability. The terrific strains 
and stresses upon the British people as 
the result of mass bombings, the break- 
up of families, and the virtual state of 
siege of Britain’s island citadel have, in 
the opinion of British observers, vastly 
increased the importance of entertain- 
ment films from America (as well as from 
Britain’s own studios) which, for an hour 
or two, bring relaxation and amusement 
of a kind whose value is recognized by 
physicians and psychologists. 


Neutrals Insist on Getting U. S. 
Pictures 


Of genuine significance also—especi- 
ally for the future of the Hollywood in- 
dustry after hostilities shall have 
ceased—is the fact that Europe’s war- 
beleagured neutrals still insist on enjoy- 
In nu- 
merous instances they simply refuse to be 
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deterred even by most formidable diffi- 
culties. Sweden affords an example. 
The stalwart northern kingdom still gets 
more than half of its motion-picture en- 
tertaininent from this country—the per- 
centage of United States films shown in 
Sweden having been 56.1 in 1940 (a year 
of violent and widespread war opera- 
tions) against 60.8 percent in the more 
tranquil times of 1939. The drop, it 
should be noted, is really inconsequen- 
tial. Hollywood’s product came to Swe- 
den, in the earlier days of the war, via 
ships to the far-northern Finnish port of 
Petsamo. Now the “Clippers” carry 
them to Lisbon, whence they are flown 
across war-torn Europe to Stockholm— 
a decidedly expensive process but one 
made necessary by the imperative de- 
mands of Sweden’s amusement-seeking 
public. 

Says Sven Andersson, program chief of 
a big concern operating 13 theaters in 
Stockholm: “We hope that the import of 
United States films may continue. This 
import is of vital necessity for the Swed- 
ish film business * * * In these days 
it is of common interest to the United 
States and Sweden that the Swedish pub- 
lic maintain its contact with the Anglo- 
Saxon world and its ideals, which the 
American films transmit.’ ? 

So, Swedish audiences today are find- 
ing their emotions stirred by the en- 
thralling adventures of a newspaperman 
as he struggles against spies in an old 
Dutch windmill—by the brilliant genius 
and perseverance that Tom Edison dis- 
played in his boyhood and later days— 
and by the hilarious pranks and musical 
facility of America’s favorite young 
comedian—all these and many other 
stories that are now enjoyed in Sweden 
being products of the artists and tech- 
nicians in Hollywood and its environs. 
Does Sweden really value them? The 
answer appears clearly in the annual 
vote of Swedish Writers and Reviewers. 
Out of their rigorously sifted list of the 
10 finest films shown in the Kingdom in 
1940-41, no fewer than 8 were from the 
United States. 


Hollywood Resolved to 
Strengthen Its Foreign-Trade 
Position 


This situation in Sweden affords not 
only a striking but a typical example of 
the foreign-trade position of the United 
States motion-picture industry. It re- 
veals the remarkable opportunities that 
will unquestionably exist after the war’s 
termination—serving thus to allay some 
of the apprehension that might nat- 
urally arise from the present loss of per- 
haps 60 percent (by volume) of this in- 
dustry’s foreign markets in consequence 
of the conflict. 


1Statement quoted in an article in the 
New York Times, on which this brief discus- 
sion of present film business in Sweden is 
based. 
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Today’s soundly based hopes serve to 
reinforce the Hollywood industry’s de- 
termination to keep itself fully prepared 
to play, in the post-war world, a role 
that will redound to this Nation’s profit, 
material and spiritual, as well as to the 
stimulation of foreign-trade currents and 
the enhancement of good-neighbor- 
liness. 

[Eprror’s NoTE.—FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY has arranged with Maj. General 
Dawson Olmstead, Chief Signal Officer, United 
States Army, to furnish an article on “Train- 


ing-Film Activities of the Signal Corps,” 
which will appear in the next issue.] 





Latin America and the Export- 
Import Bank 


(Continued from p. 7) 


raise only the raw materials needed by 
the continent and to forego its great in- 
dustrial development, we too would to- 
day be as undeveloped as are our neigh- 
bors to the south. 

The answer seems clear. Naturally, 
the countries of Latin America must con- 
tinue to grow the staple crops suited to 
their geographical and climatic condi- 
tions. But they must not stop there. 

Industries must be developed—indus- 
tries which Europe has never wanted 
them to have. With the growth of these, 
the abject dependence upon the exporta- 
tion of agricultural products will dimin- 
ish. The standards of living—now much 
too low—will rise, wealth will increase, 
and a stronger, happier population will 
develop. 

There are people in South America, 
just as there are people in North Amer- 
ica, who are not interested in any im- 
provement for the mass of the people. 
Some of the lords of the coffee fazendas 
and great cattle estancias are well con- 
tent to leave things as they are. Like- 
wise, Wwe have among us those who will 
say that industrialization in Latin Amer- 
ica will lose us valuable markets. To 
the estancieros, I say that their people 
will not be content forever to remain 
serfs. To our own alarmists, I wish only 
to recall that our most valuable markets 
are the rich industrial areas of the 
world. 

Even before the great depression was 
experienced in the United States, many 
of the countries in Latin America were 
beginning to suffer from the effects of 
depreciated currencies. This continued 
throughout a good part of the 1930’s, and 
as a result they frequently experienced 
difficulty in providing foreign funds with 
which to pay for imports. While this 
was due in part to the abnormal em- 
phasis placed upon materials required 
for armaments—to the detriment of 
agriculture—the lack of adequate bank- 
ing facilities with which to meet ex- 
change requirements between major 
export seasons contributed. In order 
partially to alleviate this problem and 
to promote the orderly export of goods 
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from the United States, the Export- 
Import Bank has authorized large loans 
to the central banks of some of the 
Latin-American countries. While it is 
true many of our commitments have not 
actually been used, they have been ayail- 
able to the central banks in the event of 
emergency and gave our neighbors ag 
sense of security which otherwise they 
might not have had. 


The armistice of 1918 was really ter- 
minated by the outbreak of hostilities in 
the Far East, and since that time the 
trade of the world, including that of 
South America, has been increasingly 
disrupted. The spread of the struggle to 
Europe and the resulting diversion of 
ocean shipping and our own defense pro- 
gram have embarrassed economic rela- 
tions between the countries of this 
hemisphere. Not only has the cost of 
imported goods increased for the Latin- 
American countries, but the defense 
program has made it temporarily more 
difficult for us to supply their essential] 
needs. 


Failure of Private Banks to 
Provide Credit 


A collateral result, which carries with 
it a serious threat for our future trade 
throughout the hemisphere, is the reluc- 
tance on the part of United States 
manufacturers—and bankers—to do 
business in accordance with peacetime 
practices. This situation may be spe- 
cifically illustrated by the current un- 
willingness of some important manufac- 
turers to agree to the usual export 
arrangement, which provides for pay- 
ment against shipping documents. Only 
in exceptional cases, I find, are our man- 
ufacturers content to ship goods against 
payment on arrival or at 60/90 days’ 
sight. 

Whether this attitude of United States 
firms which are well financed and nor- 
mally large exporters is as smart as it 
might be may be open to argument. But, 
in any event, the Export-Import Bank 
and other governmental agencies inter- 
ested in our relations with Latin America 
have studied this problem, and, in an 
effort to relieve the situation, the Bank 
has only recently written to the central 
banks of the other American Republics 
offering to establish lines of credit for 
approved foreign banks, under the terms 
of which the Export-Import Bank will 
accept the responsibility for making pay- 
ment on behalf of the foreign banks 
against certificates of delivery in the 
United States; and for arranging the 
shipment of goods to the port of destina- 
tion of the foreign buyer. 


For a variety of well-known reasons, 
the foreign trade of all countries is in- 
creasingly becoming the concern of gov- 
ernments. This development, I wish to 
assure you, is not to our liking. Accord- 
ingly, we spare no effort to keep our 
transactions within the sphere of private 
enterprise. 
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To the extent that they are willing to 
participate, we want the commercial 
panks as out-and-out partners. Our ex- 
perience in this direction leaves some- 
thing to be desired, but we continue to 
hope that private institutions will come 
along with us, especially on loans matur- 
ing within 3 to 5 years. 

In those cases which seem outside of 
commercial banking, we still want to 
avail ourselves of the facilities of the 
banks, not only for handling documents, 
for opening letters of credit, for handling 
routine correspondence and similar as- 
sistance—but the actual use of their 
funds, under our responsibility. At the 
present time, the private banks have out- 
standing well over 50 million dollars, as 
our agents, and this quite considerable 
sum will soon be substantially increased. 

While it is proper that the Congress 
and the various administrative agencies 
of our Government should take an active 
part in improving economic relations 
with the other countries of the hemi- 
sphere, the real work under our system 
must be done by private individuals and 
firms. 

If I were to make a single recommen- 
dation to American manufacturers in the 
export field, it would be that they each 
call together their directors and other 
brass hats and really determine an ex- 
port policy. It seems to me that a com- 
pany should either be in the export field 
seriously or get out definitely, and thus 
clear the way for those who want this 
kind of business. 


Upon any number of occasions we have 
worked out deals brought to us by repre- 
sentatives of American manufacturers 
and after approving the financing have 
been advised that the executive commit- 
tee or the board of directors had decided 
not to go forward. 


Loan History 


Statistics are tiresome but a few fig- 
ures on our Latin-American credits may 
be of interest. Since the Bank was cre- 
ated we have approved commitments ag- 
gregating more than 558 million dollars. 
Of this amount, approximately 172 mil- 
lion have been canceled or expired with- 
out being used. This leaves 386 millions 
of actual disbursements and active com- 
mitments—-of which about 90 millions 
have been repaid. Or in other words, as 
of this day, we have loans or active un- 
disbursed commitments in Latin Amer- 
ica of around 300 million dollars.’ 

Iam happy to be in position to say that 
of all our dealings with the governments 
and banks of Latin America, we have not 
had a single item in default. When one 
takes into consideration that these opera- 
tions have occurred during a period of 
international financial ferment, the rec- 
ord of the Good Neighbor countries is 
tops! I like to think of the Bank as a 
financial test tube, and that the experi- 
ments which it conducts will sooner or 





1See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of 
Sept. 6, 1941. 
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later rebound to the benefit of the whole 
foreign banking fraternity. 

Depressions, wars, and threats of wars 
do not last forever. One day the sun will 
rise upon a world at peace, but a differ- 
ent world, I am afraid, from the one we 
have known. Then will come the real 
test, not only of our political and social, 
but of our financial institutions. When 
that day arrives, I hope you will find 
enough good in what we have been doing 
to make more of our private bankers and 
businessmen want to go and do likewise, 
with or—better still—without our par- 
ticipation! 





In Mexico, a large and profitable busi- 
ness is done by beauty parlors, chiefly in 
Mexico City, with imported permanent- 
wave apparatus. 


Germany has harvested a tobacco crop 
of good quality, but in some districts the 
yield was below average, say press reports. 
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Nazi Price “Gouging” 


Coal and coke have been Switzerland’s 
most important import items from Ger- 
many. During 1940, such coal imports 
amounted to 737,546 metric tons valued 
at 62,497,417 Swiss francs (815,616 tons 
valued at 27,724,250 francs in 1939), ac- 
cording to Swiss customs statistics. Ar- 
rivals during the first 6 months of 1941 
are recorded as 457,921 tons valued at 
49,558,053 francs. 


Swiss imports of coke from Germany 
during 1940 reached 594,933 tons valued 
at 54,000,245 francs (543,058 tons valued 
at 23,461,749 francs in 1939). Such im- 
ports during the first 6 months of 1941 
totaled 236,196 tons valued at 26,483,706 
francs. 


It will be seen from the foregoing 
values that Germany, knowing Switzer- 
land’s great need for coal, is asking 
extremely high prices for the commodity. 





KEEP EM ROLLING! 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of November 
10, 1941. Opposition must be filed be- 
fore December 15, 1941. 





| Class number and 


Trade-mark commodity 
TRE ae ...| No. 20—Entire class. 
Chateauvieux-_-_- = ..| No. 23—Entire class. 
Majestic. ___- noewecone mood No. 10—Entire class. 
| Se ee No. 9—Entire class. 
RES. OE ae No. 16—Entire class. 
 * 2h aaa ..-| No. 20—Entire class. 
 _ aaa ...-.--| No. 16—Entire class. 
ele a a No. 12—Entire class. 





Brazil——The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 








| 
Date of 
: — | Class number and commodity |* publi- 
cation 
eee ia = | 
‘ 1941 
Flexisol_...| No. 58—Cork in blades, rings, | Oct. 22 
strips for junction and stop- 
ping purposes. 
Silverplan__| No. 17—Carbon paper-___- ak Pai 
SS “eee | Do. 
Rapid__..._| No. 12—Zippers made of metal__| Do. 
No. 52—Zippers made of plastic | Do. 
material. | 
Supertiazol.| No. 3—Pharmaceutical and/| Do. 
medicinal products. 
Telegraph._| No. 17—Pens, pencils, rulers,| Do. 
tape measures, compasses, | 
pencil sharpeners, writing and | 
drawing ink, drawing articles, | 
| 





writing and drawing pencils. 


! 
Tenax__....| No. 16—Articles for construction | Oct. 24 
Tropical..._| No. 37—Pajamas, shorts, and | Do. 
shirts. 
Simplex__. No. 52—Sliding zippers of | Nov. 3 
| 





plastic materials and cellulose 
acetate. | 
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" Date of 
— Class number and commodity publi- 
ark , 
cation 
| 1941 
Asfaltite...| Asphalt to be used as finishing Do. 
| and weather proofing in gen- 
eral construction. } 
Flexcoat._.| Weather-proofing paint in con- Do. 
structions in general. } 
Disney___..| No. 44—Cigarettes o Nov. 6 
| SS SE eee Do. 
Zumbo____- cc | 6(Sepyees neem Do. 
Bambi..__- . = aa ‘ Do. 
Ferrolite...| No. 12—Hardware, etc..........| Nov. 8 
Bulldog: 
Forte e| No. 47—Lubricating oils and | Nov. 11 
Fiel. greases; oils for illuminating | 
and heating purposes. | 
Disnei (Dis-| No. 44—Cigars, cigarettes, chew- | Do. 
ney). | ing tobacco, snuff, tobacco, 
cigarette holders, and cigarette 
cases. 
Vasque- | No. 8—To distinguish articles | Do. 
sound. included in the class. | 








Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication. 





| Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica- 
| tion 
1941 
New Tone | Drugstore and chemical | Nov. 5 
products. 
Paul Drugstore and chemical Do 
products (veterinary prod- | 
ucts). 
Vitamon | Drugstore and chemical | Oct. 29 
products. 
Platol. Dental instruments .| Nov. 8 
Nicro _. — ea . =e 
Irondel. Transport in general. _- Nov. 10 
Oxford Beverages in general _ - .-| Nov. § 








French Budget Provides for 
Shipping Subsidies 


The French Budget for 1941, as sum- 
marized by Lloyd’s List and Shipping 
Gazette, provides 6,512,829,136 francs for 
the ordinary budget of the Ministry of 
Marine (5,589,282.964 francs for the navy 
and 923,546,172 francs for the merchant 
service) and 1,725,041,500 francs for 
the extraordinary budget (1,512,041,500 
francs for the navy and 213,000,000 for 
the mercantile marine). 

Under the ordinary budget a sum of 
824,330,293 francs is provided for subsi- 
dies to merchant shipping, including 
48,000,000 francs contribution toward 
interest on loans under Crédit Maritime 
arrangements; 32,000,000 francs, assist- 
ance to tramp shipping (law of July 12, 
1934); 395,621,318 francs, operation of 
mail and other services of general inter- 
est; and 312,000,000 francs for allowances 
(pensions) to merchant-service invalids. 
A sum of 5,000,000 francs is to be paid 
into the fund for the renewal of Govern- 


ment vessels employed on the services 
between France and Algeria and Tunisia. 

The extraordinary budget includes 
43,000,000 francs for the purchase, 
construction, and repair of ships; under 
the heading of “work, etc., for the relief 
of unemployment,” a sum of 20,000,000 is 
provided for the construction of motor- 
ships and 150,000,000 francs for the 
purchase, construction, and repair of 
ships. 





Significance of China’s Foreign 


Trade Returns 
(Continued from p. 9) 


countries amounted to $US36,264,000, 
while imports from yen-bloc countries 
were valued at 49,591,000 Japanese yen, 
which at the present official exchange 
value of $US0.2343 would amount to 
$US11,622,642; and thus China’s total re- 
corded import trade for the month would 
be valued at $US47,886,600. 
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Similarly, if gross exports during Apri), 
valued at 257,759,000 yuan, were con. 
verted into United States currency on the 
basis of the official rate for the Chinese 
National yuan of $US0.30, they woulg 
amount to $US77,327,700, whereas the es. 
timated value of exports to non-yen-blo¢ 
countries amounted to $US20,119,000, 
and exports to yen-bloc countries were 
valued at 34,071,000 local yen, or $U§7,. 
982,800, a total of $US28,101,800. 

These adjusted values in terms of 
United States currency are believed to 
approximate more closely the real valye 
of China’s trade than the figures relaseq 
by the Customs in the unconverted terms 
of Chinese gold units and yuan. 


Estimated Value of Trade 
During First 6 Months, 1941 


The following is a summary of China’s 
recorded trade with non-yen-bloc and 
yen-bloc countries for the first 6 months 
of 1941 adjusted to estimated equivalent 
dollar values: 


China’s Recorded Trade With Non-Yen- 
Bloc Countries in 1941 


{Adjusted to estimated values; all figures in thousands 
of United States dollars] 














ily | Other | 
' Nort Shang-| occu- Free 
Month China | hai pied | China Total 
| ports 
IMPORTS 
| | | | 
January 4,764 | 10,190 | 258 14, 181 29, 393 
February 4,032 | 14,387 | 270 | 10,557 | 20,246 
March. . 3, 390 | 12, 462 200 | 11, 196 27, 248 
April 3, 257 ; 21, 631 271 | 11,105 36, 264 
May. 2. 795 | 16,023 | 339 | 10,307 | 20, 464 
June. 4, 500 | 14,075 339 | 15,406 | 34,30 
| | 
EXPORTS 
January... | 2,288 | 6,262 86 | 22,322 | 30,058 
February 2,880 | 6,209 | 143 2,066 | 11,208 
March 2,370 | 8,042 80 | 2,150] 12,642 
April 2,908 | 9, 269 | 42 7,900 | 2,119 
May..-.....| 2,506] 9,619 | 37 | 1,300 13, 462 
PD necesine 4,072 | 10,394 | 62 | 21,900 | 36, 428 





China’s Recorded Trade With Yen-Bloc 
Countries in 1941 
[Adjusted to estimated values in yen. Imports in 


thousands of Japan yen; exports in thousands of local 
yen] 





Other 
North | Shang-! occu- 
Month China hai pied Total 
ports 
IMPORTS 
January 42,359 | 7,943 | 2,878 | 53, 180 
February - . 31,726 | 6,985 | 3,464 | 42,175 
March 31,176 | 7,066 4, 245 | 42, 487 
April ... 38,147 | 8,364 | 3,080 | 49,501 
May 41,634 | 7,042 7,265 | 55,941 
June | EO) () (1) | 48,900 
EXPORTS | 
| 
January 13,620 | 11,674 | 1,876 | 27,170 
February. - 7,549 | 15, 833 4,200 | 27, 583 
March | 10,230 | 17,661 | 5,000 | 32,891 
April | 17,830 | 14,763 | 1,478 | 34,071 
May | 16,819 | 19,607 | 2,675 | 39, 101 
June ; @) |@@ () | 45,000 
| 





| Not available. 

1 Reported to amount to"70 percent of total recorded 
imports from yen-bloc countries. 

3 Reported to amount ‘to 58 percent of total recorded 
exports to yen-bloc countries. 
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Contributors 
Column 


Nathan D. Golden.—Born Bellaire, 
Ohio, July 4, 1895; attended Emerson In- 
stitute, Columbus University, LL. B., 
Washington College of Law. Admitted 
to practice before the District of Colum- 
bia Bar. 

Entered Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce service in August 1926, 
as Assistant Chief of newly organized 
Motion Picture Section; Chief of the Sec- 
tion, July 1933; Chief of the Motion Pic- 
ture Division, 1937. Prior to appoint- 
ment to the Bureau’s service, was en- 
gaged in motion-picture industry in the 
production, distribution, and exhibition, 
as well as equipment fields. 

Served during the World War from 
October 1, 1917, to April 30, 1919, with 
Headquarters Company of One Hundred 
and First Infantry, Twenty-sixth Divi- 
sion. Engaged in the Chateau-Thierry, 
Saint-Mihiel, and Argonne offenses— 
wounded in action. 


Fellow of the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers; American Projection Society; 
life member of the Projection Advisory 
Council; recipient of the first annual 
gold plaque merit award in 1930 offered 
by the Projection Advisory Council for 
contributions to the field of motion-pic- 
ture projection; International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Motion 
Picture Projectionists of the United 
States and Canada; National Press Club 
and Variety Club of Washington; Y. D. 
Club of Washington, D. C. 

Author of numerous papers covering 
foreign motion-picture markets presented 
at conventions of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers covering the Foreign 
Motion Picture Markets, and of articles 
contributed to motion-picture trade pub- 
lications. 


Warren Lee Pierson.—See Contribu- 


tors Column, FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
November 1, 1941. 





Spain Lacks Fertilizers 


About a million tons of imported ferti- 
lizers are said to be urgently required in 
Spain, and only insignificant quantities 
can be acquired. The fertilizer shortage 
has been even greater than was the case 
last fall, and has had a deterrent effect 
on the amount of land being broken. 


Although there has been a _ serious 
shortage of phosphates, most serious and 
immediate has been the need for nitrog- 
enous fertilizers. To satisfy fall re- 
quirements of 200,000 metric tons, there 
have been received less than 10,000 tons. 
Fields have not been adequately fertilized 
Since the outbreak of the Spanish civil 
War. 
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FOODSTUFFS 


Concise Reviews of important developments in 
the foodstuffs industry are available 
through the Industrial Reference Service. 
Included are regular monthly reports cov- 
ering the canning, alcoholic beverage, and 
fats and oil trade that have been widely 
accepted. Additional monthly reports 
covering other important sections of the 
foodstuffs industry will be issued as rap- 
idly as facilities permit. 


Part 3: FOODSTUFF S, Industrial Reference Service, 


on an annual basis, may be had at a cost of $1. Your 
remittance should be to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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U.S. Export Control Act» 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Control up to Tuesday 
morning, December 2, 1941: 


No. 206.—Goods Excepted from General 
License to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that General 
License No. G-—2 now authorizes the ex- 
portation to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland of all articles and materials sub- 
ject to export control, except the follow- 
ing and their forms, conversions, and 
derivatives set forth in the Export Con- 
trol Schedules: 


1, Articles and materials designated in 
the President’s Proclamation No. 
2465, dated March 4, 1941—Tech- 
nical Data, models, designs, etc. 

. Graphite. 

. Industrial diamonds. 

. Mercury. 

Mica. 

Platinum group metals. 

Quinine. 

. Rubber—other than tires and tubes. 

Tin. 

. Tungsten. 
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11. Brass and bronze. 
12. Zinc. 

13. Radium. 

14. Uranium. 

15. Sitka spruce. 

16. Silk. 

17. Atropine. 

18. Belladonna. 

19. Caffein. 

20. Theobromine. 

21. Digitalis seeds. 
22. Hyoscyamus (henbane). 
23. Cork. 

24. Hempseed. 


No. 207.—Goods Excepted from General 
License to Canada and Newfoundland. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that General 
Licenses Nos. G-1 and G-47 now author- 
ize the exportation to Canada and New- 
foundland, respectively, of all the articles 
and materials subject to export control, 
with the exception of the identical 14 
commodities listed in announcement No. 
202 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for No- 
vember 29, 1941, as excepted from general 
license for shipment to Iceland and 
Greenland. 
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New Books and 
Reports 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Pleage 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can. 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publicaticns, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 





[See coat 


———_———— ——___ 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, No- 
vember 15, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $2.75 a year. The No- 
vember 15 issue contains these articles: 


REVISION OF NEUTRALITY ACT OF 
1939: Letters of the President and the 
Secretary of State to the Speaker and 
the Majority Leader of the House. 


CONTROL OF PERSONS ENTERING 
AND LEAVING THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Proclamation of the President. 

Requirements for the Departure of 
Aliens. 

Requirements for the Entry of Aliens. 

Requirements for the Departure and 
Entry of American Citizens. 


ALLEGED PROMOTION OF BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL INTERESTS TO DIS- 
ADVANTAGE OF AMERICAN IN- 
TERESTS. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST OF CERTAIN 
BLOCKED NATIONALS: 
Issuance of Supplement No. 3. 
Guatemalan Coffee Exports. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE REGARDING SPEECH OF 
THE PRESIDENT OF BRAZIL. 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMUNICATION 
AND TRANSPORTATION: Radio Ad- 
dress by Assistant Secretary Long. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES AT THE TOMB 
OF WOODROW WILSON: Address by 
the Under Secretary of State. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 

Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, No- 
vember 22, 1941. 


USE OF FOREIGN-FLAG SHIPS IM- 
MOBILIZED IN AMERICAN PORTS. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF 
CREDENCE BY THE AMBASSADOR 
OF PANAMA. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
THE KING OF GREECE. 
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AGREEMENTS WITH MEXICO. 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 
Summary of the Agreements. 

1. Expropriation of Petroleum Prop- 
erties. 

. Claims. 

. Trade Agreement. 

. Stabilization of the Mexican Peso. 

. Mexican Silver. 

. Financing of Mexican Projects. 

Exchange of Notes. 


SUSPENSION OF ECONOMIC ASSIST- 
ANCE TO FRENCH NORTH AFRICA. 


THE DEFENSE OF AMERICA: Address 
by Assistant Secretary Long. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF 
CREDENCE BY THE MINISTER OF 
ICELAND. 


TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH ICELAND. 


COMMERCIAL COOPERATION’ BE- 
TWEEN THE AMERICAN REPUB- 
LICS: Radio address by Assistant Sec- 
retary Acheson. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


Other Publications 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ARGEN- 
TINA. Supplement to the Department 
of State Bulletin of October 18, 1941. 44 
pp. Price, 10 cents. This bulletin con- 
tains an analysis of the general provisions 
and reciprocal benefits of this Trade 
Agreement. 

Available from: Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


COMMON INTERESTS AND AGEN- 
CIES OF CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES. Canada-United States Com- 
mittee. 1941. 23 pp. Report of the 
Canada-United States Committee, 
maintained by the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The princi- 
pal subjects covered in this report are: 
Canada-United States Defense; Partner- 
ship in Defense and Aid to Britain; War’s 
Effect on Canada-United States Trade; 
Commissions on Boundary and Related 
Questions; Mutual Tariff Agreements be- 
tween Canada and the United States; 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway 
Project; The Canada-United States Com- 
mittee; Present and Post-War Economic 
Cooperation. The Appendix consists of 
tables showing exports from the United 
States to Canada, and imports into the 
United States from Canada. 


Available from: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


THIS AGE OF FABLE—THE POLITI- 
CAL AND ECONOMIC WORLD WE 
LIVE IN. Gustav Stolper. 1942. 369 pp. 
Price, $3. “On August 1, 1914,” writes 
the author, “the world that seemed to be 
built for eternity went to pieces. On that 
day this age of fable began.” He covers 
such problems as the nature of inflation, 
the meaning of gold, the significance of 
“planning,” the eternal puzzle of ‘“‘poverty 
in the midst of plenty.” In Part II, he 
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Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 


equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 








Commodities City and country —e 
MACHINERY: 
Folding and pasting machine for envelopes, 244 by 1% inches. One | Medellin, Colombia._____. 778 
machine desired. 
PAPER: 
Red vegetable parchment for use in the wool-spinning industry. Aver- | Cairo, Egypt........_____- 777 
age weight per square meter, 240 grams. Initial order for 200 kilograms. 
Order to be repeated at regular intervals. (Sample available.) 











Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 
of agency opportunities should state spe- 
cifically and in detail both the countries 
and commodities of interest. 





discusses the so-called have and have 
not nations, considers the present status 
of Britain, Germany, and Russia, and 
closes with a defense of liberal capital- 
ism under a democratic regime. 
Available from: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
Inc., 380 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Sweden’s Pork Supply 


Sweden’s hog production during the 
period September 1941 to February 1942 
was estimated to be 30 to 40 percent be- 
low the pre-war figures. Hog slaughter- 
ings have declined further because of a 
temporary supply of suitable hog fodder 
obtained in connection with the harvest- 
ing of the crops, permitting the farmers 
to keep the hogs intended for slaughter 
and fatten them to higher weights. In 
the first 8 months of 1941, 746,650 hogs 
were slaughtered, compared with 1,045,- 
419 in the same period of 1940 and 1,040,- 
218 in the 1939 period. 

Sweden’s imports of pork rose to 1,458 
metric tons in the first 8 months of 1941, 
from 1,205 tons in the same period of 
1940. Imports in the first 8 months of 
1939 were 1,533 tons. 

Effective from April 1, 1941, meat and 
pork were placed under combined ration- 
ing—thus allowing each consumer op- 
tional purchase of other meat or pork. 
The reduced supply of pork, however, has 
made it necessary to separate these com- 


bined rations, so that at the present time 
each person is entitled to a weekly ration 
of 100 grams of pork and 300 grams of 
other meat. 

The above rations being based on the 
boneless product, there is being applied 
a special “point” system for various kinds 
of meat and pork products. The pork 
coupons are also good for the purchase 
of other meat and meat products. Cer- 
tain intestines and sausages as well as 
pig’s feet, which have been exempt from 
rationing during the summer months be- 
cause of storage difficulties, have now 
been again included in the current 
rationing. 


Spain’s Shipyards Busy 


Shipyards in Spain have been press- 
ing the repair of vessels and the con- 
struction of new ships. In September 
there was launched the largest tanker 
thus far constructed in Spanish yards—a 
16,000-displacement-ton vessel having a 
carrying capacity of 11,000 tons. 


New-Order “Coffee” 


A Swedish sugar company is reportedly 
manufacturing a new coffee substitute 
made from dried beet pulp. Manufac- 
ture of this new product was scheduled 
to commence as soon as the sugar beets 
were harvested in October. Annual pro- 


duction of this new coffee substitute is 
estimated at about 2,000,000 pounds. 
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